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GRIDIRON. 


Mr. Sprixe Rice, in common with so 
many others, will continue to misrepre- 
sent (from error, no doubt) my Gridiron- 
prophecy, made in America in the autumn 
of 1819, as soon as I heard of the passing 
of Pzrt’s Bill. They say that I prophe- 
sied that the Bank of England would never 
pay in gold again. I prophecied no such 
thing. The prophecy was this, and it 
has been been repeated in the Register 
twenty times; that’ I would suffer myself 
to be broiled ‘‘ upon one of Casrtte- 
‘ reacu’s broadest gridirons, while Srp- 
“‘moutu stirred the coals, and while 
« Canxnine stood by and made a jest of 
* my groans, if ever that bill were car- 
“ried into full effect.” Tlie bill pro- 
vided for the total abolition of one-pound 
notes throughout the kingdom, to take 
place in the year 1823. Has it taken 
place? No; and it cannot take place, 
with the othér provisions of the bill, 
which provided for the payment of the 
interest of the debt in standard gold. It 
is as easy to pull down the sun from the 
éky, as to cause these two things to exist 
at the same time. The- bill has been 
repealed with regard to its most important 
provisions. * The prophecy has been ful- 
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filled; and, therefore, the venerable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in error. 

However, the passage which I read in 
the House the other night from Lord 
Western’s pamphlet is quite enough for 
me: ‘‘ Mr. Conserr foretold as early as 
** 1818 (before the destructive bill was 
*‘ passed), that a gold standard at 
“ £3 17s, 104d. would inevitably reduce 
“the price of wheat to 4s. 6d. or 5s. a 
‘bushel. Our statesmen were as little 
‘* informed as BABIES of that which Mr. 
“ Cosserr understood so well.” This is 
enough for me. Lord Wesrern observes, 
however, as far as [ know, ih twenty 
passages of his pamphlets, that the bill 
has never gone into full effect for one 
moment. 





THRE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


Every word that I have uttered in the 
House with regard to this Duke and his 
big workhouse, I will prove to be true; 
but I should anticipate unfairly, if I were 
here to publish the bill of fare, and various 
other facts, ‘‘ Face to face” is what I 
like best; and face to face I will have it 
out, if there be any one to face me. 
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DAILY PAPER. 


I CANNOT announce, this week, all the 
particulars relative to this intended pub- 


lication of a daily paper. Every one will 

see that it requires a little time to make 

all the arrangements for so great a con- 

cern; and especialy at a moment when 
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I have duties to perform that necessarily 
take up so large a part of my time. As 


soon as the arrangements are made, | 
will announce the day of publication ; and 
then the public shall see, if I cannot 


defeat this monstrous combination of 


suck-mugs and their mercenary masters. 





‘ HEDDEKASHUN.” 


SeeinG a charge against the people of 
this country, and nine-tenths of it against 
the industrious classes ; seeing this charge 
against the people in one of the estimates 
now before Parliament, as being proposed 
to be voted for the purpose of keeping up 
the humbug of “ heddekashun,” I think 
it proper to lay before my readers part of 
the contents of a book which I have just 
received from Boston in America, written 
by a physician of Hartrorp in Connec- 
ticut, in the year 1833. This gentleman 
thinks it his duty to lay before his coun- 
trymen the evils of a too early teaching 


of children by books. 


rities from all quarters, and, amongst the 


He brings autho- 


rest, he quotes me as an authority. He 


has done me the honour to send me a 
copy of the book; and I here insert a 
copy of his letter accompanying his book. 


“ To WitiraAM Copperr. 
“‘ Sir,—I embrace the opportunity af- 
‘‘ forded by a townsman visiting Europe, 
** to send you a small book I lately pub- 
“* lished; I beg your acceptance of it 
** At page 74 is an extract from one of 
“* your valuable works. 
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“I also embrace this opportunity to 
“tender to you my thanks for your nu- 
“* numerous and valuable writings. 

‘“« With sentiments of great respect, 

** T am your obliged and obedient 
“Servant, 
* A, Briguam. 


‘“‘ Hartford, Connecticut, 
* March 18,1835.” 


The Scripture says, that ‘“‘ prophets 
are not honoured in their own countries.” 
I am an extraordinarily fortunate prophet, 
for I am honoured both at home and 
abroad; and have the additional good 
fortune of being hated by fools and knaves 
all over the world. At last I appear to 


be extorting honour from these in my 








was fourteen years of age. 


own country. 

I have always held the opinion, an 
opinion originating in that of a very sen- 
sible father, that early teaching of book- 
learning had a tendency to enfeeble, if 
not destroy the mind. I am sure that I 
owe my astonishing capacity to labour 
mentally, to the circumstance of my not 
having known anything at all of books, 
worthy of being called knowledge, until I 
In divers 
parts of my writings I have strongly 
urged parents to abstain from attempting 
to make their children little prodigies 
of learning; and to no one of seven 
children have I ever given, or caused to 
be given, a copy to write from, or a lesson 
in reading. The females are as learned 
as any women need to be; and the three 
eldest sons may all fairly and justly be 
called scholars ; and my real opinion is, 
that if I had pursued the course which 
parents in general would have pursued 





with regard to these children, they would 
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have been persons of a character and de- 
scription very different from that which 
they are now. In my English Grammar 
I tell the son to whom I addressed it, and 
who was then about 14 years of age, that, 
up to that time, he had not been requested 
ever to look into a book; that his elder 
brothers learned to write of themselves, 
from seeing me write; that he had 
learned to write from seeing them write ; 
that I had done my best to give him the 
creat blessing described by Lord Bacon, 
‘a sound mind in a sound body ’’; that 
he had them both; but that it was now 
time, as I did not intend that he should 
live by bodily labour, for him to begin to 
be a scholar, and to learn things which 
it was unnecessary for labourers to know 
anything about; but that, at the same 
time, however book-learned he might be- 
come himself, he ought to take care never 
to consider, and particularly never to 
call, labourers ‘‘ ignorant men”; seeing 
that they would always have a sort of 
knowlege, and of ability, which he would 
never possess. Grammar,I told him; 
and grammar of his own language was 
the only foundation of all book-learning ; 
and that, as I was going to write an En- 
glish grammar, he ought to copy it word 
for word, and letter for letter, as I pro- 
ceeded. This he did; and in his hand- 
writing it went to the press, while I was 
in Long Island, to which I had exiled 
myself, in order to avoid the dungeon 
prepared for me by the execrable borough- 
mongers, as agents of whom Sipmours 
and Castiergacu held the keys; and 
from which Long Island I, at intervals 
of the writing of the grammar, battered 
the boroughmonger-crew with more ef- 
ficiency than ever; and in that Long 


* 
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Island, too, made and published the grid- 
iron prophecy, which has now been so 
amply verified ; and whence, too, I pub- 
lished the letter to Trerney, distinctly 
telling him, that if such a bill as Prst’s 
were passed wheat would come down to 
five shillings a bushel, and possibly to 
three shillings and sixpence. 

Having hooked these matters in, I ree 
turn to my subject, by saying, that this 
son has published an “ Ltalian Gram- 
mar”; that he has published, more re- 
cently, a ‘‘ Latin Grammar” ; that he 
has studied the law regularly; and that 
an attorney of great practice has told me 
that he is a very learned lawyer. Now, 
without pretending to offer even an 
opinion as to the abilities, or the extent 
of the learning of this son; and without 
having any right whatever to offer any 
such opinion, I have a right to cite these 
facts in confirmation of my own opinions 

I had 
prevent 
sent to 
About other matters; about 
eating, dress, and thé like, I cared very 
little; but upon the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress score, I was inflexible. 


with regard to book-teaching. 
battles enough to carry on to 
both sons and daughters being 
school. : 


Neither scoldings nor tears, nor any- 
thing else, would move me from that re- 
solution, though having to face auxiliaries 
in the contest. This was a duty that I 
had to perform, and I performed it well 
and faithfully. 

Lord Atruorp, when I opposed a grant 
of money for these children-schools, in- 
sisted that there was great use in them, 
as, by their means, children were taught 
before they were able to do work, 
“« That,” said I, “is one of my great ob- 





“ jections : before they can work, they 
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‘* ought to be growing to be able to work ; 
“and they get that ability by rolling 
‘* about on the ground, and scrambling 
‘* over hedges; and not by being shut 
‘“‘ up in a stifling hole, amongst numerous 
‘* other children.” 

Do we see young birds flock together, 
or young anythings? No: we see them 
mix with the old ones, and thus learn 


their manners, and their mode of getting 


their living. Can a child who converses 
with nothing but children learn to be a 
man? If a hundred children were 
brought up till they were twenty years of 
age to see nobody but one another, it 
would be a mass of half idiocy altogether ; 
and we should see all the lords and ba- 
ronets and rich squires little better than 
idiots ; if they did not set at nought the 
commands of their schoolmasters and 
their parents, which, very fortunately for 
themselves, thev generally do ; and hence 
they become, generally speaking, men of 
sounder sense, and infinitely more plea- 
sant persons to come in contact with, 
than the intolerable wretches who spend 
their time in poking over books, and who 
become what are called literary men, who 
are the pests of the community; and to 
knock whom on the head, if it could be 
made conformable with the peace of 
society, a mallet ought to be kept in 
every parish church, to be used by the 
churchwardens and overseers, and which 
would very seldom endanger the par- 
son himself, he generally understanding 
shooting and hunting a great deal 
better than anything else; and misera- 
ble is it for any parish where the par- 
son is a pedant, and a sort of bastard 
lawyer, with Burn’s Justice everlastingly 
in his hands, wherewith to disturb the 
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peace to the everlastiny torment and 
curse of the people. 

After all this rambling I-would come 
back to my American physician ; but | 
must stop a bit, to call the attention of 
my readers to the memorable affair of 
the learned Doctors and Mr. Wiuttam 
IneLAND, who has DIED recently, and to 


‘whose memory I would do full justice if 


I could. JI have rec2ntly received the 
following letter; and I request the atten- 
tion of my readers to the subject; for it 
belongs to this very matter of which I am 
now treating. It amply illustrates the 
base and bad passions of pedants; their 
injustice; their cruelty; their inexorable 


spite and malice. We are frequently told 


of the effects of ‘‘ education” in soften- 
ing the manners; and we are given to 
understand that this education can be 
derived only from books. We call people 
“ barbarous” if they have no acquaint- 
ance with reading and writing. ‘‘ The 
race that write’ have command over the 
paper, the pen, and the ink; and they 
cry up their trade upon the principle that 
the tanner proposed to fortify the town 
with leather. In the case of Mr. Ire- 
LAND we shall see how book-learning 
tends to soften the manners and mollify 
the heart ; though, it may be observed, 
the manners may be softened to a degree 
of hypocrisy deserving perdition, while 
the heart is hardened to a state surpassing 
that of steel or of flint; and of this we 
shall see proof quite complete in_ this 
case of Mr. Ireranp, a short sketch of 
whose history I must now give to the 
YOUNG MEN of England, from whom 
alone the country has any good to expect. 

About the year 1"99, and for, perhaps, 


twenty years, ; receding that time, it was 
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the fashion amongst the fools cf England 
to admire the plays of SHaxsreare; and 
about the year 1799 the nation became 
absolutely Suaksrears-mad. I saw the 
madness going on, and had seen it from 
the tme tiat | myself began to read. | 
read the bouks; I was under no influence 
but that of my own mind; I found, here 
and there, passages in these books, which 
delighted me very much; but, for the 
main part, I could see nothing but wild 
absurdities; low punning and indecent 
allusions. In short, with very few ex- 
ceptions, | despised the book, and won- 
dered how anybody could admire it. In 
this state of my mind, with regard to this 
book, caring and thinking, however, 
very little about the matter, I returned 
to England in the year 1890, and found 
all London in a sort of commotion about 
“‘ Ireland and Shakspeare 
scripts,” and the dreadful charges about 


manu- 
some imposture. I was a politician, and 
did not want to hear anything about 


> 


‘‘Shakspeare manuscripts.” The reader 
will please to observe, that, while in 
America, | had been very zealous in de- 
fending my own country, knowing nothing 
at all about the real merits of the-war in 
which she was engaged. I was, there- 
fore, received very graciously by all the 
partizans of Pirr and the war; amongst 
others Ly Dr. Irgtanp, now Dean of 
Westminster, who had been the tutor of 


sapient Liverroot, and who, therefore, 


in addition to his living of Croypon, and 


some other things, soon after my return 
to England, became Dean of Westminster, 


The Doctor, in addition to his merits as 


a tutor, had the greater merit of having 


written and published a pamphlet in 
defence of Pirr and the war, By way of 
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gratitude to me, for having been the 
pleader of the cause in the United States, 
the Doctor (then Mr.) IrgLanp, in being 
introduced to me, did me the honour to 
present me with a copy of his pamphlet, 
which he put into my hands, with a most 
solemn caution, in very nearly the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ My name is ‘ IrgLANp,’ 
‘* Mr. Cospett; but I beg you to believe 
‘* that I am in nowise related, even in 
‘* the most distant degree, to the impostor 
* of that name, who has lately committed 
‘* so infamous a fraud upon the public.” 
This led me to inquire into the meaning 
of all this fuss. 1 always had a natural 
hatred of oppression ; | had no very great 
opinion of SHAKSPEARK’s writings; I ex- 
pressed to a friend a wish ‘‘ to see this 
impostor ’’; I soon saw him; he told me 
his story, and put his published narrative 
into my hands, the truth of which narra- 
tive never has been contradicted in any 
one particular to my satisfaction. Mr, 
WictiaMm [ReLanp was then a very young 
man: having been articled to an at- 
torney, and living near tle theatres, he 
lad been a haunter of the playhouse; 
but his natural good sense had prevented 
him from becoming Shakspeare-mad. His 
father, however, who was a gentleman of 
respectability, in his state of life, hap- 
pened to be the maddest of the mad. 
Amongst other effects of this madness 
was a resolution of the father to perform: 
a “ pilgrimage” to the house where 
SHAKSPEARE was born, which, as they 
said, was near the town of Srratrorp- 
upon-Avon, in Warwickshire. Having 
determined upon the pilgrimage, he also 
determined to take his son along with 
him. They found the house, or reputed 





house, to be an old lumbering farmhouse 
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of large dimensions, and ancient struc- 
ture. The first ceremony performed by 
the father, being shown into a room where, 
he had chosen to believe, SHAKSPEARE 
had sitten, was to go upon his bare knees, 
lift up his hands and eyes, and cut other 
mad capers in adoration of SHAKSPEARE. 
Having performed these antics, he asked 
the farmer’s wife, or the farmer, whether 
they had ever seen any written papers 
about the house. After a good deal of 
anxiety expressed by him on this subject, 
he was told that, some years ago, in 
clearing out one of the upper rooms, 
there was a great parcel of old written 
papers found. ‘‘ Well,” exclaimed the 
father with surprising eagerness, ‘‘ and 
where are they?” The farmer and his 
wife had no distinct recollection of the 
disposal of the invaluable documents, but 
presumed that they had been ‘ flung 
into the fire.’ Upon this, the father 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! wretched woman! do 
**you know what you have done! do 
** you know that you have done an injury 
** to the world which you can never re- 
‘* pair ?” 

I suppose that the farmer and his wife 
thought the man mad, and as far as re- 
lated to that matter miad he certainly 
was. These scenes, however, had a very 
different effect upon the mind of tiie son, 
who thought that the Shakspeare manu- 
scripts might be made, and his father 
thus gratified to his heart’s content. 
Upon going home it was easy for him to 
find manuscripts of the time of Queen 
EvizapetH when S#AkspEARE wrote; 
but then there must be paper to write 
upon, that was made in the reign of 
Queen Evizaperu. There was a book- 
seller of the name of Earue, who lived in 
Albemarle-street, and who dealt in old 
books, and the son of this bookseller was 
an intimate acquaintance of WILLIAM 
IreLanp. From him he got the blank 
leaves of old books, yellow as a kite’s foot. 
On these he wrote several things in 
SHAKSPEARR’s own hand. Love-letters, 
prayers, marginal notes in a Bible, printed 
in the age of Queen Exizasetu ; poems, 
as dull, as quibbling, as punning, and as 
indecent in their allusions, as SHaksPEARE 
ever wrote ; and at last a couple of plays, 
entitled ‘* Vorticern and Rowena,” and 
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** Henry THE Seconp,” which he wrote 
at the age of eighteen. He made his 
father believe that all these manuscripts 
had been furnished to him by a Mr. Tat- 
BoT, who was a descendant of -the family 
of SHAKSPEARE ; and as I understood from 
him, his father really believed the fact. 
The father, not the son, published the ma- 
nuscripts by subscription. The ‘ learned 
world”’ disputed as to the genuineness 
of the productions: one side contending 
that they were genuine, and the other 
side that they were not; but the play of 
VorTiGerN was acted at Drury Lanz, or 
Covent Garpen, I forget which ; the par- 
ties opposed to the genuineness contrived 
the matters so that the play should not 
succeed to any great extent; but a certi- 
ficate under the hands of Dr. Parr, Dr. 
Wuarton, and George CHALmers, de- 
clared it to be their conviction that no 
human being but Swaxsreare himself 
could have written these manuscripts. 
At last it was discovered by nothing but 
the indiscretion of Wuiii1AM IRELAND 
himself, that he was the author of the 
manuscripts! Instantly the base wretches, 
from every quarter, poured on upon him; 
instead of admiring his ingenuity, and 
apologizing, as well as they could, for 
their own folly, in having been Suak- 
SPEARE mad, they pitched on upon him 
like tigers, called him a forger, called 
him an impostor, and almost literally 
hunted him from the face of the earth, 
His father, who had received all the pro- 
fits from the subscription and publication, 
full of terror at the threatened vengeance 
of the exposed pedants, joined against 
him, cancelled his articles with the attor- 
ney, disowned him, drove him from his 
house, and Mr. Wituiram Irexanp told 
me, that having crept into a beggarly 
lodging in an alley in Swallow-street, I 
think it was, he existed there ten days 
upon four pounds of potatoes! I never 
heard, and I believe no man ever heard, 
of injustice and cruelty to surpass this. 
Such is the effect of book-education in 
softening the heart ! 

I published this account in substance, 
in my ‘‘ Advice to Young Men” ; and 
I received a letter from Mr. Ingtanp at 
the time, declaring that my statement in 
that book was correct. It remains for 
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me now. to insert a letter which I have 
received from.a friend of the widow and 
children of .Mr. IneLaND, and to adda 
few remarks upon the contents of that 
letter, the name of the writer of which | 
do not insert, merely because he has not 
positively authorized me to do it; but | 
shall be glad to see him at any time, and 
to do any thing in my power to further 
his laudable. views. 


“ London, May-day, 1835. 

‘“« Sin,—You are respectfully acquainted 
‘that ‘Wm. Henry Ireland,’ of Shak- 
‘* snerian notoriety, the author of Vorti- 
“gern and Rowena, and .Henry II., the 
‘forged plays said to be Shakspeare’s, 
‘and other interesting pieces, left this 
‘* sublunary world on Good Friday, the 
‘© 17,, and was interred in the burial- 
‘* ground of St. George’s, in the borough, 
‘* on Friday, the 24. ultimo. 

‘* Mr. Ireland has left a widow and 

‘* two daughters, and like most authors 
‘* without any provision save what can be 
‘* made of a few poetical scraps, and prose 
‘* pieces unpublished when collected to- 
** ther and submitted to public compe- 
** tition by sale, with perhaps a copyright 
“ or two.” 
‘‘ There is also an unpublished MSS. 
entitled the ‘Reminiscences of Wm. 
“ H Ireland,’ a performance full of anec- 
‘**dote relating to the Shaksperian con- 
“‘ troversy, to theatrical persons and 
‘* literary characters of that period, which 
I believe it is intended to publish by 
‘* subscription for the benefit of his fa- 
‘* mily (if practicable). 

“« «The Shaksperian forgeries,’ as they 
** are termed, proved to be the bane of 
** his life and the seed of all his subse- 
** quent misfortunes, public — prejudice 
‘‘ making no distinction. between the 
“ forger of a literary production and the 
‘* forger of a bill of exchange, nor: whe- 
“‘ ther the author, the victim of his inge- 
“* nuity, were living or dead three cen- 
“‘ turies ago; no allowance. was made for 
“the invention or literary talent of a 
‘* youth scarcely eighteen, so powerfully 
“* displayed in the Vortigernand Rowena, 
“and Henry II., the two historical 
“‘ dramas imitative, but.never avowed. by 
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‘« him to be the production of Shakspeare. 
“His family, from the manner in 
“* which Mr. freland always spoke of you 
‘asa friend, flatter themselves that you 
‘will be kind enough to spare them an 
‘** hour from your literary and public en- 
“ gazements to write an obituary article 
“for them in one of your publications, 
« they will, in addition to what is here 
‘* stated, furnish you with particulars of 
** his various literary performances, pub- 
‘* jished and unpublished, and other in- 
cidents of his life, the object of which 
‘‘isa hope that your all-powerful pen 
‘“* will be able to redeem ‘his reputation 
‘from the -opprobrious stigma under 
‘‘ which he has so long lived and died, 
“Sof a ‘forger,’ and claim for him at 
‘* least the merit of a respectable drama- 
* tist, evinced I trust decidedly by the 
‘* compositions of Vortigern and Rowena, 
and Henry II, than which some think 
*« we have had nothing better since ; and 
though he may have been injudicious 
“in attempting the Shaksperian style, 
** surely as he never avowed them to be 
‘* originally Shakspeare's, there was no- 
*“* thing criminal in that display of talent 
in a lad of eighteen only, as the public 
‘* were left to exercise their criticism on 
“* his composition, and fairly to decide 
the question of originality, which they 
** did against him, but at the same time 
refused to him the mede of talent he 
‘deserved, and treated him with the 
“‘ same severity for imitating the style of 
‘* their favourite bard that he would have 
‘‘ been had he attempted a forgery of 
“‘ the sacred text of Scripture. 

‘* If so much can be spared from tho 
** occupation of your valuable time, it' 
‘* will be rendering the family an essential 
‘‘ service and kindness, and the cause 
“ of literature and the drama no disser- 
*‘ vice. With these sentiments and mo- 
“* tives but imperfectly expressed, 
‘“] have the honour to subscribe myself, 

** Yours most respectfuly, 
se 
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Now I do not know anything more 
than what is said in this letter of the 
circumstances of Mrs. Ireland and her 
children; but this I do know, that ‘no- 
thing would be more becoming of the 
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people of this couniry than to come to and certified that it was their conviction 
their assistance in some way or another,/that no human being could write those 
in order to show, if there were no other manuscripts but SHaksPeare; that when 
end to be answered, that we are sensible; Mr. Iratanp was discovered to be the 
of the injuries inflicted on Mr. Inecann)real author, the whole band of literary 
by these savage literary monsters. If the ruffians fell upon him, and would have 
gentleman who wrote this letter will have | destroyed him, if they had been able, 
the goodness to call upon me on the sub-| with as little remorse as men destroy a 
ject, I will give him my advice with regard mad doz; that they compelled him to 
to the publicatio: is of which he speaks, | lead a hard life, and to struggle along 
and will do everything else for his widow | for decent existence ; that their ferucious 
and children that can be reasonably (ex- | injustice disalled him from making that 
pected of me. I have heard from various | provision which he otherwise would have 
quarters, at different times, accounts of | made for his widow and children: and I 
the pursuits, the character, and the con- | ‘do hope, that, with all these facts before 
duct of Mr. Witttam Ire.axn; and I} us, we shall do something that may tend 
declare my belief that he was an excel-| to the assistance of these unoffending per- 
lently good man in all the relationships | sons, while it will serve the purpose of 
of life. He has always been more or less! marking our indignation at the conduct 
connected with the theatre and theatrical | of the literary raffians who were his op- 
people; he happened to be in France pressors, and who are real impustors, 
when Mrs. JORDAN DIED; and, while | living j in luxury, generally on taxes raised 
she had A NUMEROUS F AMILY OF from the sweat of the people ; sometimes 
CHILDREN LIVING, all rolling in‘on the fruit of the delusions which they 
surfeiting luxury; he had to raise a sub- | practise on that credulity, which ascribes 





‘scription, and to subscribe himself, to; learning, and piety, and fitness to guide, 


purchase a coffin and a shroud, and to}to all those who have the impudence to 
follow her body while it received Christian | put forward pretensions, and to assume 
burial ! the title of ‘* learned inen.” 

‘*To be sure,”’ said he to me, in re-} Returning, for a moment, to the Ame- 
lating the sad story of her death, “ she rican physician and his book; it is a little 
“had faults, such as no man could jus- | book, which I think I shall re publish, it 
« tify; she had offended against the de-| being particularly worthy of the ag 
‘** corum of civil society : all the rest of | of all fathers and mothars of families, 

* the world might be excused for leaving | they desire that théir children should Ree 
*‘ her to her fate; but there were persons|up to be men and women of health, 
** who ought to have perished rather than | strength, and sense. It is possible that 
** have suffered her to come to that fate;}I may not publish it, and therefore I in- 
‘and who, at the recollection of it,|sert a good long extract, which I request 





“* ought to be covered with blushes to the | all my readers to read it with great at- 


** end of their lives.” These are amongst | tention, especially if they be fathers and 
the last words that I ever heard him| mothers, or at an age likely to be such. 


utter; and they expressed an opinion in| Before I do this, however, let me make a 


which I most heartily concurred. remark or two upon the causes cf this 
_ With regard to Mr. Inetanp, let these | ‘* heddekaiing” rage. While the coun- 
facts be borne in mind; that he was no|try continued to be inhabited by nohiemen 
forger, no impostor, according to the|and by Cemmons; while the inhabitants 
usual meaning of those words; that he| of England consisted of noblemen, clergy, 
had a perfect right to put forth the pub. gentlemen, tradesmen, merchants, manu- 
lications which he put forth; that there] facturers, farmers, artizans, and labourers, 
was nothing illegal and nothing immoral | this heddekating rage was unknown ; but 
in any of his proceedings as to ‘this| these ranks and degrees being obliterated 
matter; ‘that Doctors Wuarton and|in some cases and confounded in others, 
Parr were deemed the two most learned/a race of bloated money mongers having 
men in the kingdom; that they declared | sprung up, the reasoning so obvious in 
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the former state does not now apply 
Here is now a new crew coming ever 
day into the. possession of.estates. The 
sons of these upstarts cannot receive 
home any thing but precepts and examples 
which would . totally unfit them, for the 
society of persons worthy of the name of 
gentlemen. The greedy rogue of a father, 
who carries Kina’s interest tables always 
in his. skull, and who has yet the base 
and criminal ambition to see the wretches 
sprung from his loins swelled up into 
baronets or lords, shoves the cubs away 
from the paternal deu to schools and col- 
leges, where, with a filial feeling quite 
worthy of their origin, they soon forget 
all about their progenitors excepting the 
money. ‘This taste and almost similar 
motives run through this taxed society. 
The fifty millions a year of taxes must be 
divided amongst somebody ; a fourth part 
of the whole community have their hands 
stretched forth to grasp a portion of it, 
They find that nothing can be done with- 
out ‘* heddekashun ”’; and thus it is that 
** heddekashun ” is the order of the day. 
Parents, however, who wish their chil- 
dren to have sound bodies andsound minds, 
who would rather see them enjoy a shil- 
ling, being the fruit of houest industry, 
than a purse of gold, being the fruit of 
infamous fraud, will pay great attention 
to the passage which | am now about 
to quote from this invaluable American 
book. 
Wa. COBBETT. 


EXTRACT, 


CONSEQUENCES WHICH WAVE RE- 
SULTED FROM INATTENTION TO 
THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE 


MIND AND BODY.—THE BEST MINDS 
NOr PRODUCED BY EARLY MENTAL 
CULTURE, 


Tracnens of youth, in general, appear 
to think, that in exciting the mind, they 
are exercising something totally iudepen- 
dent of the body ; some mysterious entity, 
whase operations do not require any core 
poreal assistance. 
accelerate to the utmost the movements 
of-an extremely delicate machise, while 


‘ 
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most unfortuna‘e!y they are totally igno- 
rant or regardless of its dependence on 
the body. They know that its action 
and power may both be increased for a 
while, by the application of a certain 
furce; and when the action becomes de- 
ranged, and the power desteoyed, they 
know pot what is the difficulty, nor how 
it can be remedied, Fortunately they 
Jo not attempt to remedy it theinselves, 
but call in the physician, who, if he af- 
furds any relief at all, does it by operating 
on a material organ. If medical men 
entertained the same views as teachiers, 
they would, in attempting to restore a 
deranged mind, entirely overlook the 
agency of the body, and instead of nsing 
means calculated to effect a change of 
action in the brain, would rely solely 
upon arguments and appeals to the un~ 
derstandiag. For if the mind may be 
cultivated iudependent of the body, why 
may not its disorders be removed without 
reference to the body ? | 

Instructors of youth, and authors of 
books for children, would do well to ac- . 
quaint themselves with human anatomy 
and physivlogy, before they undertake to 
cultivate and discipline the mind. The 
neglect of these sciences on their part, is 
a most lamentableevil. Ifthey had been 
understood, I am confident that innume- 
rable books for children, which have been 
highly recommended and esteemed very 
useful, would never have been published ; 
books, which instead of being blessings to 
the community, have, | fear, done incal- 
culable injury. Few things, i think, will 
be more surprising to future generations 
than the fact, that those whose business 
it is, in this enlightened age, to cultivate 
the human mind, were ignorant of the 
organ by which the mind acts, and of 
course were inattentive to the condition 
of that organ. It will appear strange 
hereafter, that inany, through the medium . 
of books, ventured to dictate the manner 
in which the mind should be disciplined 
and tasked; and when it became disor- 
dered, acknowledged its dependence on 
an organization of which they were igno- 
rant, and expected to have it restored by 
those who, in all attempts to remedy it, 
act upon the bodily orgayizatiqn. Should, 


teachers of youth venture thus, Tike Phae- 
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ton, to guide the chariot of the sun, while 
ignorant of the power they endeavour to 
superintend, and of the means of control- 
ling its irregular action? 

As reference has just been made to 
books for children, it seems a fitting op- 
portunity to enlarge a little upon this 
topic. ‘They are then excessively abun- 
dant. Some are announced as purposely 
prepared, ‘* for children from two to three 
years old.” Many are for the week-day 
infant school; some for the ‘* Sabbath in- 
fant school’; some to teach children his- 
tory and geography ; others to instruct 
them in geometry, theology, and meta~ 
physics. ‘ The child's,” -* ‘the girl's,” 
‘the boy’s,” books have been multiplied 
on almost all subjects, until they have 
become nuisances. Where is the proof 
that they have ever benefited a single 
child? Do the youth now, of the age of 
15, who have used such books most of 
their lives, who committed to memory 
innumerable truths, and were taught to 
reason when at the age of 3 or 4, possess 
mre active and independent minds than 
tlieit parents possessed at the same age ? 
Does their mental power now show the 
good efiect of their early and extraordi- 
nary culture? Do not the numerous 
slender, delicate, and pale-faced youths 
who are seen in our colleges, and in 
boarding-schools for girls, exhibit the bad 
effects of this system? I ask again, 
where is any evidence that books, put into 
the hands of chiidren before the age of 
seven or eight, are of any lasting benefit, 

either to the body or the mind? I have 
sown that they may do immense injury. 

But apart from the injury which such 
books produce, by too early exciting the 
mind and feelings of children, many of 
them are very objectionable, on account 
of the nonsense and falsehood which they 
contain. Some, designed for children 
Jrom iwo to three years of age, contain 
such trash as the following: ‘ English- 
men love roast beef and plum pudding. 
The Dutchman loves cheese and red her- 
ring. The Frenchman loves soup and 
salad. ‘The German loves ham and pom- 
pernicle,” &c. &c." Surely children of 





* See Lcssons for Children, two or three 
years old. 





any age are better without such know- 
ledge than. with it. Other ® books,” 
‘* lessons,” “ manuals,’ and “tales for 
infants,” and for “ infant schools,” contain 
much that is questionable as to its truth, 
much that infants had better not know, 
and much that is far above their compre- 
hension. Some contain garbled accounts 
from Scripture, of the creation of man, 
and his apostacy, and other religious truths 
which no child can-anderstand, or profit 
by, if he could understand them ; the full 
account given in the Bible is far better, 
Other books for infants contain “ Lessons 
in Geometry, Botany, Astronomy, &c. &c.* 
The method of teaching little children 
varies in different. schools; but that is 
everywhere considered the best, which 
forces the infant mind the fastest. In 
some schools, the memory is chiefly cul- 
tivated, and children are taught innume- 
rable facts. Here we see those who 
are scarcely able to talk, exhibited as 
wonderful children. They are declared 
to be deserving of the highest praise, and 
prophesied about as giving promise of 
great distinction in future, because they 
are able to tell us who was the oldest 
man, and many other equally useful and 
important facts. They are also able to 
tell us many truths in astronomy, geome- 
try, chemistry, &c. &c., of which the in- 
nocent beings know about as-much as do 
parrots of the jargon they deliver. In 
other schools, teachers are opposed to such 
practice; and say. that a child should 
learn nothing but what he understands ; 
that the memory should not alone be cul- 
tivated; therefore they teach children 
that Methuselah was not only the oldest 
man, and nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years cf age, but that he was the son of 
Enoch, and the grandfather of Noah, and 
chat a year means 365 days, and a day 
24 hours; and all this they, teach, ia 
order, as they say, that a child may fully 
understand what he learns, Other 
teachers say, that it is very wrong to 
compel a child to learn; very wrong i0- 
deed ; and that he should learn no more 


than he will cheerfully : but though they — 





* See Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools, 
1831. Infant School Manual, 1830, —_- a 
vast, number of other books. for inf infants, with 
which bookstores abound. 
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do not gain their purpose by exciting fear, 
they awaken other passions of the strong- 
est kind in the child, by a system of re- 
wards and of praise. Now of all these 
methods, if there is any preference, it 
should be given to the first; for that is 
the least objectionable which has the least 
tendency to develop the mind, and awa- 
ken the passions prematurely, They must 
all, however, be wrong, if they call into 
action an organ which is but partially 
formed ; for they do not conform to the 
requirements of the laws of nature, and 
wait for organs to be developed, before 
they are tasked. 

I beseech parents, therefore, to pause 
before they attempt to make prodigies of 
their own children, Though they may 
not destroy them by the measures they 
adopt to effect this purpose, yet they will 
surely enfeeble their bodies, and greatly 
dispose them to nervous affections. Early 
mental excitement will serve only to 
bring forth beautiful, but premature 
flowers, which are destined soon to wither 
away, without producing fruit, 

Let parents not lament, because. their 
children do not exhibit uncommon powers 
of mind in early life, or because, com- 
pared with some other children, they are 
deficient in knowledge derived from books. 
Let them rather rejoice if their children 
reach the age of six or seven, with well- 
formed hodies, good health, and no 
vicious tendencies, though they be at the 
same time ignorant.of every letter of the 
alphabet. If they are in this condition, 
it is not to be interred that their minds 
are inferior to those of children who have 
been constantly instructed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that children acquire 
no knowledge while engaged in voluntary 
play and amusements. 

They thus doacquire knowledge as im- 
portant as is ever acquired at school, and 
acquire it with equal rapidity. Many 
think that the child who has spent the 
day in constructing his little dam, and 
his mill, in the brook, or the stream that 
runs in the gutter; or in rearing his 
house of clods or of snow, or in making 
himself a sled or cart, has been but idle, 
and Sonus sonar? for.a. waste of his 
time, and a failure .to. learn ; i 
But this isa great error HPA trey 


for, while he has thus fullawed the dic- 
tates of nature, both his mind and body 
have been active, and thereby improved. 
To him anything which he sees and hears 
and feels is new, and nature teaches him 
to examine the causes of his various sen- 
sations, and of the phenomena which he 
witnesses. For him, the Book of Nature 
isthe best bovk, and if he is permitted to 
go forth among the wonders of creation, 
he will gather instruction by the eye, the 
ear, and by all his senses, 

He is for a while just as ignorant that 
stones are hard, that snow will melt, that 
ice is cold, that a fall from the tree will 
hurt him, and a thousand other common 
facts, as he is of a “parallelogram,” or 
“‘ perimeter,” or the “ diameter of the sun,” 
or the ‘‘ pericarpium of flowers,” or of 
many other similar things, which some 
think important for infants toknow.* If 
his time is constantly occupied in learn- 
ing the last, he will grow up ignorant of 
many commen truths, and fail in the best 
of all learning, common sense. 

The child, when left to himself, mani- 
fests a true philosophical spirit of inquiry. 
The story related of the celebrated Schil- 
ler, who, when a boy, was found in a tree, 
during a thunder storm, trying to find 
where the thunder and the lightning 
came from, is an instance of the natural 
tendency of every child to self-education. 
This tendency it is highly important to 
encourage, for it involves the cultivation 
of that spirit of inquiry, ‘ which is far 
more valuable than limited acquirements 
in knowledge ; a spirit which teaches us 
to distinguish what is just in itself, from 
what is merely accredited by illustrious 
names; to adopt a truth which no one 
has sanctioned, and to reject an error of 
which all approve, with the same calm- 
ness as if no judgment was opposed to 
our own.’+ But this spirit will never be 
acquired, when the child is taught from 


his infancy to depend upon others tor all 


he knows, to learn all he does learn as.a 
task, and not from the desire of ascer- 


taining the truth and gratifying his.curio- 
i i 


sity. 
Let not the parent, therefore, regret 





* See Infant School Manua 





+ Brown’s Philosophy. 
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that his child has passed his early hours 
out of school: for in all probability the 
knowledge he has gained while running 
and exercising in the open air at play, is 
more valuable than any he would have 
gained at school. At all events, he has 
gained what is far, very far more valuable 
than any mental acquirements which a 
child may make, viz. a sound body, well. 
developed organs, senses that have all 
been perfected by exercise, and stamina 
which will enable him in future life to 
study or labour with energy and without 
injury. 

The remarks which I have made rela- 
tive to the danger of too early exerting 
and developing the minds of children, are 
not made without some knowledge of the 
education of children in various parts of 
oir country. 

That children do have their mental 
powers prematurely tasked, is a fact 
which I know, from personal observation. 
1 have seen a course like the following 
pursued in many families in various parts 
of the country, and | know that this course 
is approved of by many excellent persons 
Children of both sexes are required, or 
induced, to commit to memory many 
verses, texts of Scripture, stories, &c. be- 
fore they are three years of age. They 
commence attending school, for six hours 
each day, before the age of four, and 
often before the age of three ; where 
they are instructed during three years in 
reading, geography, astronomy, history, 
arithmetic, geometry, chemistry, botany, 
natural history, &c. &c. They also commit 
to memory, while at school, many hymns, 
portions of the Scriptures, catechisms, 
&c. During the same period, they attend 
every Sunday a Sabbath school, and there 
recite long lessons: some are required to 
attend upon divine service at the church 
twice each Sunday, and to give some ac- 
count of the sermon. In ad¢ition to these 
labours, many children have numerous 
books, journals, or magazines to read, 
which are designed for youth. I have 
known some required to give strict atten- 
tion to the chapter read in the family in 
the morning, and to give an account of 
it; and have been astonished and alarmed 
at the wonderful power of memory exhi- 
bited on such occasions by’children when 
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but five or six years of age. T have 
known other children, in addition to most 
of the above performances, induced to 
learn additional hyms, chapters of Scrip- 
ture, or to read certain books, by the 
promise of presents from their parents or 
friends. 

The foregoing account fails to describe 
the amount of mental labour required of 
many children in intelligent and respect- 
bie families. 

The injurious and sometimes fatal 
effects of such treatment have b-en 
already mentioned. Put [ cannot forbear 
again to state that I have myself seen 
many children who were supposed to pos- 
sess almost miraculous mental powers, 
experiencing these effects and sinking 
under them. Some of them died ear!y, 
when but six or eight years of age, but 
manifested, to the last, a maturity of 
understanding which only increased the 
agony of a separation. ‘Their minds, like 
some of the flairest flowers, were ‘* no 
sooner blown than blasted.” Ochers have 
grown up to manhood, but with feeble 
bodies and a disordered nervous system 
which subjected them to hypochondrias's, 
dyspepsia, and all the Protean forms of 
nervous disease. Their minds, in s»me 
cases, remained active, but their earthly 
tenements were frail indeed. Others of 
the class of early prodigies, and I believe 
the most numerous portion, exhibit in 
manhood but small mental powers, and 
are the mere passive instruments of those 
who in early life were accounted far their 
inferiors. Of this fact I am assured, not 
only by the authority of books, and my 
own observation, but by the testimony of 
several celebrated teachers of youth. 

The history of the most distinguished 
men will, I believe, lead us to the con- 
clusion, that early mental culture is net 
necessary, in order to produce the hizhest 
powers of mind. There is scarcely an 
instance of a great man, one who has 
accomplished great results, and has ob- 
tained the gratitude of mankind, who in 
early life received an education in refer- 
ence to the wonderful Jabours which he 
afterwards performed. The greatest phi- 
losophers, warriors, and poets, those men 
who have stamped their own characters 
upon the age in which they lived, or who, 
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as Cousin says, have been the “* true re- 
presentatives of the spirit and ideas of 
their time,” have received no better 
education, when young, than their asso- 
ciates who were never known beyond their 
own neighbouthood. In general -their 
education was but small in early life. 
Self-education, in after life, made them 
great, so far as education had any effect. 
For their elevation they were indebted to 
no early hot-house culture, but, like the 
towering oak, they grew up aiid the 
storm and the tempest raging around. 
Parents, nurses, and eatly acquaintances, 
to be sure, relate many anecdotes of the 
childhood of distinguished men, and they 
are published and credited. But when 
the truth is known, it is ascertained that 
many, like Isaac Newton, who, accord- 
ing to his own statement, was “‘ inattep- 
tive to study, and ranked very low in the 
school until the age of twelve ;”” or, like 
Napoleon, who is described, by those who 
knew him intimately when a child, as 
“* having good health, and in other re- 
spects was like other boys,’ * do not owe 
their greatness to any early mental appli- 
cation or discipline. Oa the contrary, it 
often appears, that those who are kept 
from school by ill health or some other 
cause in early life, and left to follow their 
own inclination as respects study, mani- 
fest in after life powers of mind which 
make them the admiration of the world.+ 





* Memoirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes. 
This lady says, ‘My uncles have a thousand 
times assured me that Napoleon in his boy- 
hood had none of that singularity of charac- 
ter attributed to him. 


t+ Shakspeare, Moliere, Gibbon, T. Scott, 
Niebuhr, W. Scott, Byron, Franklin, Ritten- 
house, R. Sherman, Prof. Lee, Gifford, Her- 
der, Davy, Adam Clark, &c. The last named 
erson was a very unpromising child, and 
earned but little before he was eight or ten 
years old. But at this age he was ‘uncom- 
monly hardy,’ and possessed bodily strength 
superior to most children. He was consi- 
dered a ‘grievous dunce,’ and was seldom 
raised by his father but for his abilily to roll 
 wmned an ability however which I con- 


all that phpcong be the Manuals, Ma- 
oa , infants that have ever 





OPINIONS OF CELEBRATED Pliyst 
CIANS RESPECTING EARLY MENTAL 
CULTIVATION, 

Or the danger of developing the minds of 
children to a great degree at a very early 
age, [ have no doubt from my own ob- 
servation; but | cannot expect to pro- 
duce a change in public sentiment on 
this subject by the publication of my 
own views and opinions, especially in 
those parts of the country where parents 
are generally strenuous advocates for 
infant schools and early mental excite- 
ment; but I request all who have the 
care of children, and are desirous of giv- 
ing them sound minds and sound bodies, 
to consider attentively the observations 
of those whose situations in life, great 
learing, and experience, have eminently 
qualified them to be high authorities on 
this subject. Let us then inquire what 
are the opinions of learned and expe- 
rienced medical men, as regards the cul- 
tivation of the infant mind. 

The celebrated ‘Tissot, a learned and 
practical physician, honoured by sove- 
reigns, and the friend and intimate come 
panion of Zimmerman, -and Haller, 
and the most distinguished men of 
his time, published a work on the 
Health of Men of Letters, which has 
been great'y commended, and in Europe 
has had great influence. In this work 
he says, ‘* The effects of study vary much, 
according to the age of the student. 
Long continued application, in infancy, 
destroys life. I have seen young chil- 
dren of great mental activity, who mani- 
fested a passion for learning far above 
their age; and I foresaw, with grief, the 
fate that awaited them. They com- 
menced their career as prodigies, and 
finished by becoming idiots, or persons of 
very weak minds. ‘The age of infancy 
is consecrated by nature to those exer- 
cises which fortify and strengthen the 
body, and not to study, which enfeebles 
it, and prevents its proper increase and 
development.” After referring to in- 
stinces observed by himself and others, 
of disease and death caused by great 
mental application in youth, he adds, 
‘1 have elsewhere mentioned the inj 
that peasants do their children, by re- 
quiring of them more bodily labour thaa 
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they ought to perform. But those inju- 
dicious parents who require from their 
children too much labour of the intellect, 
inflict upon them an injury far greater. 
No custom is more improper aud cruel 
than that of some parents, who exact of 
their children much intellectual Jabour, 
and great progress in study. It is the 
tomb of their talents and of their health.” 
He concludes with this advice. ‘* The 
employments for which your children are 
destined in after life, should regulate 
their studies in youth; not requiring (as 
is the custom with many parents) the 
most study in early life, of those who are 
to be devoted to literary pursuits, but on 
the contrary, the least.” ‘* Of ten in- 
fants,” says he, “destined for different 
vocations, | should prefer that the one 
who is to study through life, should be 
the least learned at the age of twelve.” 
Let us ascertain what views are enter- 
tained respecting early mental culture, in 
those countries which have produced the 
most learned men. It is probably true 
that no other country has ever produced 
or now contains so many profound scholars 
as Germany. In truth, the Germans 
have so far surpassed the people of other 
nations, in whatever relates to the culti- 
vation of the intellect, that Madame De 
Stael very justly styled their country 
“the Land of Thought.” We may 
therefore derive great advantage in this 
inguiry from the opinions of the Germans, 
for the course they have adopted cannot 
be bad, since we find their scholars and 
learned men generally healthy, and re- 
markable for longevity. Besides, the ef- 
fect of mental cultivation upon the health, 
the importance of physical education in 
early life, and the best method of perfect- 
ing both the mind and body, have for a 
long time been subjects of much inquiry, 
and engaged the attention of the most 
learned men in that country. Some of 
their most distinguished medical men 
have devoted great attention to this sub- 
ject, and published their views and opi- 
nions. From some of their works I will 
make a few extracts. Upon this subject, 
perhaps there can be no better authorit 
than that of the distinguished Hafeland, 
ysician to the King of Prussia, who, by 
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greatest scholars of the age, is eminently 
qualified to deeide upon this subject. In 
his valuable work on the Art of Pro- 
longing Life, he observes, “ Intellectual 
effort in the first years of life is very in- 
jarious. All labour of the mind which is 
required of children before their seventh 
year, is in opposition to the laws of na- 
ture, and will prove injurious to the orga- 
nization, and prevent_its proper develop- 
ment.” Again, he says, ‘‘ It is necessary 
that we should not begin to exercise the 
faculties of the mind too early; it is a 
great mistake to suppose that we cannot 
commence their cultivation too soon; we 
ought not to thiok of attempting this 
while nature is wholly occupied with the 
development of organs, and has need of 
all the vigour of the system to effect this 
object. If children are made to study 
before this age, the most noble part of the 
vital force is withdrawn from perfecting 
the organization, and is consumed by the 
act of thought; from which it necessarily 
results, that the bodily development is 
arrested or disturbed, digestion isderanged, 
the humors deteriorated, and scrofula 
produced. In fine, the nervous system 
thus acquires a predominance over all 
others, which it preserves for the remain- 
der of life, producing innumerable ner- 
vous complaints, melancholy, hypochon- 
dria, &c. It is true, however, that diver- 
sity of character requires different methods 
in this respect. But in all cases the 
course to be pursued is directly opposed 
to that which is usually adopted. If a 
child shows at an early age a great pro- 
pensity for study, instead of animating 
and encouraging him to proceed in this 
course; as most teachers do, it is necessary 
to moderate his zeal, for precocity of 
mind ts rearly always disease, or shows 
an unnatural propensity, which it is most 
prudent to correct. A child of more dull 
intellect, whose thoughts are slow, may, 
on the contrary, apply to study at an 
earlier period of life, for in him this ex- 
ercise is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the mental faculties.” | 
Doctor Spurzheim, whose inquiries 


y|upon this subject have been very exten- 


sive, and who has for many years devoted 
himself to the task of otumbidien the ia- 





learning, and acquaintance with the 


fluence of the organization upon the men- 
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tal and moral faculties, thus remarks, in 
his Essay upon the Elementary Princi- 
ples of Education: “ Many parents 
anxiously strive to cultivate the intellect 
of their children, and neglect to fortify 
their constitution, They believe that 
children cannot too soon learn to read 
and write. Their children, therefore, are 
obliged to remain many hours io school, 
breathing an impure air, while they ought 
to be developing the organs of the body by 
exercise, The more delicate thechildren 
are, and the more their affections and 
minds are precocious, the more important 
it is that the above error should be 
avoided; if it is not, premature death 
is often the consequence of this infraction 
of the laws of nature. We often see, 
also, that those much admired in infancy 
for their genius, waste all their energies 
in youth, and at a mature age, possess 
but ordinary minds, Experience demon- 
strates, that of any number of children, 
of equal intellectual powers, those that 
receive no particular care in infancy, and 
who do not learn to read and write until 
the constitution begins to be consolidated, 
but who enjoy the benefit of a good phy- 
sical education, very soon surpass in their 
studies those who commence study earlier 
and read numerous books, when very 
young. The mind ought never to be cul- 
tivated at the expense of the body; and 
physical education ought to precede that 
of the intellect; and then proceed simul- 
taneously with it, without cultivating one 
faculty to the neglect of others ; for health 
is the base and instruction the ornament 
of education,”* 





| * The above is taken from the French edi- 
tion of this valuable work. A later edition in 
English, with additions, has been published, 
which I have not seen. The learned and 
estimable author of the above, is now in this 
country, and proposes to lecture upon the in- 
teresting science of phrenology ; a science to 
which he has given a philosophical character, 
and which, by his labours, he has advanced to 
its present high standing. I cannot but be- 
lieve that his visit to thiscountry will be pro- 
ductive of great good, by directing the atten- 
tion of the public to the immense importance 
of physical education; a branch of education 
the ost entire neglect of which, in this 


country, threatens dangerous and lasting con- 
sequences. As to the correctness ‘of the | quiry 
phrenological system, I am not qualified to 
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That these views respecting early edu- 
cation, have had, and continue to have, 
a practical influence in Germany, I have 
been assured by those long resident in 
that country, and by Germans who have 
been educated there. By a learned and 
accomplished German lady, now resident, 
in this country, and who in her own, en- 
joyed the best opportunities for knowin 
the views of the most intelligent “lean 
was assured, “ There is but one voice in 
Germany upon this subject, and that is, 
—very early learning affords no advan- 
tage to the mind, and does essential in- 
jury to the body.” 

Italy has produced many great and dis- 
tinguished scholars; and the same in- 
structions upon early education have been 
given by some of her most learned men, 
Sinabaldi, in his great work on the Sci 
ence of Man, or Anthropologie, thus 
speaks of education in early life:—*‘* We 
cught not to fatigue the memory of chil- 
dren by precepts, fables and histories, of 
which they are not in a state to compre- 
hend either the signification or morality? 
To force the memory, before that myste- 
rious organ, the brain, is developed, is the 
same thing as to fatigue the muscles while 
imperfect, by long-continued working or 
by hard labour, which will produce a 
general languor, and arrest for ever the 
complete development of the organs of 
the body. Children at this age ought to 
be guided wholly by example. In one 
word, this first epoch of life, from birth 








determine ; but so far as I have had an op- 
portunity of observing, I think it explains the 
phenomena of the morbid action of the brain 
far better than any other. 

1 leave this note as it was in the first edi- 
tion, though the work referred to has been 
reprinted in this country. I still hope, that 
although its illustrious author lived but a few 
months after his arrival in this country, that 
hig visit will be of great service to it, and that 
he will ere long be accounted a great bene- 
factor. 

In a letter which I received from him bué 
a few days before the illness which terminated 
his life, he remarks upon the uncommon 
mental activity of the people of this coun 
and a ga my belle that the science w | 
he ta wou o t good here, 
would * contribute to feaes in education.” 
I trust that he has awakened a spirit of in- 
on this subject, that will not | 
until the benefits he predicte J are 
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to the age of seven, ought. to be entireiy 
consecrated to the perfect development o! 
the organization of children, and, by the 
agency of physical education, to render 
thein as healthy, robust and strong as the 
nature of man will permit.” 

In France, the education of youth has 
engaged the attention of many learned 
and distinguished men. Numerous trea 
tises upon the suhject have been pub- 
lished, urging the importance of physical 
education. M. Friedlander, in a late 
work dedicated to M. Guizot, thus speaks 
of early instruction :—** From the highest 
antiquity we have this rule, that mental 
instruction ought not to commence before 
the seventh year.” M. Friedlander thinks 
this rule is correct, and says that our cli- 
mate, which necessarily confines children 
much of the time within doors, has led to 
the idea of icaching them early, and thus 
making them prodigies. He gives the 
following table for the hours of rest and 
labour, which he says is adopted by many 
instructors. 
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-M. Ratier, in an essay on the Physi- 
cal Education of Children, which was 
crowned by the Royal Society of Bor- 
deaux in 1821, thus speaks of early men- 
tal instruction :—‘ The labour of the 
mind, to which some parents subject their 
children not only too soon, but in a wrong 
direction, is often the cause of their bad 
health, and causes nearly ail those who 
are distinguished by precocity of the in- 
tellectual faculties, to perish prematurely; 
so that we seldom see a perfect man; 
that is, one who exhibits an equilibrium 
of the physical, mental and moral facul- 
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tties.”. M. Julien, late editor of the 
Revue Enucyclopedique, in his large and 
valuable work on Physical, Moral and 
[ntellectual Education, remarks,—“ Aj 
the pages of this work repel the double 
reproach, of wishing to hasten the progress 
of the intellect, and obtain premature suce 
cess, or retard the physical development 
of children, by neglecting the means ne- 
cessary to preserve their health. We 
have constantly followed the principle of 
Tissot, who wished that infancy might 
be consecrated to those exercises which 
fortify the body, rather than to mental 
application which enfeebles and destroys 
it.” Again he observes, “ The course to 
be adopted with children for the first ten 
years of life, is neither to press or torment 
thems; bet by plays, exercise of the body, 
entire liberty wisely regulated, and good 
nourishment, to efiect the salutary and 
progressive development of the physical, 
moral and imtellectual faculties, and by 
‘continual amusement and freedom from 
‘chagrin (which injures the temper of 
children), they will arrive at the tenth 
\year without suspecting that they have 
been made to learn any thing: they have 
not distinguished between study and re- 
creation: ali they know they have learned 
freely, voluntarily, and always in play. 
The advantages obtained by this course, 
are good health, grace, agility, gaiety, 
jand happiness; a character frank and 
generous, a memory properly exercised ; 
a sound judgment, and a_ cultivated 
mind.” 

In a late work which holdsa deservedly 
high rank in France, entitled Medical 
Gymnastics, by Charles Londe, similar 
views are inculcated, and the true physio- 
logical reasons assigned ;—that the moral 
and intellectual man depends upon the 
physical; that the mental faculties de- 
pend upon certain organs, and the exer- 
cise of these organs develops them 10 
accordance to a general law,—tbat “ the 
more an organ is exercised, the more it 
is developed, and is able to execute its 
functions with more facility, Thus habit, 
education, and other like causes, do not 
change the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter, without acting on the physical 
man, or changing the aciion of organs ; 
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Professor Booussais, a man of great 
learning and genius, and one of the most 
distinguished physicians of the present 
ave, thus aliudes to this subject. ‘* Intel- 
lectual labours give rise, in early life, to 
effects corresponding with the actual state 
of the individual cosstitution. ‘Thus the 
brain, the growth of which is pot com- 
plete, acquires, by the exercise of thought, 
ap extraordinary energy and volume; the 
moral faculties become truly prodigious : 
but this advantage is sadly counterba- 
lanced by cerebral inflammations, which 
give rise to hydrocephalus, and by a lan- 
guor in the rest of the hody, the develop- 
ment of which remains imperfect. 

** It is easy to conceive what a number 
of evils must result from a kind of life so 
little in harmony with the wants of 
youth; hence we rarely see ali those 
prodigies of premature intellectual educa- 
tion prospering, If encephalitis does not 
carry them off, they infallibly perish with 
gastritis or scrofula; most generally, all 
these evils oppress them at once; and if 
they dv not sink under them in infancy, 
they carry along with them in mature 
age, an irritability which does not allow 
of their resisting the morbific influences, 
in the midst of which man is necessarily 
forced to live. They are seen to decay 
and die, in the prime of life, if they are 
not destroyed, in spite of all the efforts of 
the art, by the first violent inflammation 
that attacks them.” * 

Similar opinions have been inculcated 
in England, by some of the most distin- 
guished medical men of that country ; 
and particularly by the celebrated Dr. 
James Johnson, in several of his valuable 
and interesting works. I ought, however, 
to remark, that the Treatise of Locke on 
Education has had, in England, great 
influence; and undoubtedly has done 
much injury, by teaching the importance 
of *‘ reasoning with children at a very 
early age.” The practice has no doubt 
been carried much beyond what he in- 
tended ; and its injurious effects are of 
late often alluded to. Writers on Men- 
tal Alienation, state, that early and fre- 
quent attempts to reason with children, 
increases, if it does not create a predis- 
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position to insanity;* and its inutility 
has been satisfactorily and abundantly 
shown by several writers, and particularly 
by Rousseau in h's Emile, or ‘lreatise on 
Education ; a work exceedingly detective 
and absurd in some respects, but abound- 
ing with many important and practical 
truths upon education.‘ The work has 
liad a great and beneficial influence in 
Europe, but appears to be but hule known 
In this country. 

The evil effects of the course recom- 
mended by Locke, have been noticed, as 
| have said, by the medical men in En- 
gland. A late writer on dropsy of the 
head, observes, ‘the present plan of 
education, in which the intellectual 
powers are prematurely exercised, may 
be considered as oue of the causes of the 
more frequent occurrenceof this disease.”"+ 

Another writer, in a recent and valua- 
ble work, has also alluded to this subject, 
and in a manner that ought to awaken 
the attention of parents and teachers. 
He says, ‘It is undoubtedly too much 
the custom of the modern system of 
education to stimulate the infant intellect 
to premature. and therefore prejudicial 
exertion. ‘lhe recommendations enforced 
by Struve, should never be forgotten; 
and if they are forgotten by parents, it is 
the imperative duty of the medical prac- 
titioner to point out the necessity of com- 
plying with them. We should operate 
upon the tender intellect of a child, by 
the gentlest progression. It must surely 
be more judicious to complete the instru- 
ment previous to its use, than to employ’ 
tio an imperfect state. It is the same 
with children as adults. In the cultiva- 
tion of the mental powers, we are always 
to bear in mind the capability of the 
individual to answer the demands which’ 
are made upon him for exertion. It is 
not only irrational, but it is frequently 
destructive, to impose either upon the’ 
mind or body, but particularly upon the 
former, a load which it is incapable of 
supporting. It may be a source of conso- 
lation to those parents who are too apt to 
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* Voison, on the Moral and Physical causes" 
of Mental Maladies. 
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lament any apparent loss of time in the 
very early periods of life, that early ac- 
quirements are not to be gained without 
destruction of health, and that the future 
progress and mental powers of the indi- 
vidual depend upon the foundation which 
is laid in infancy, by judiciously adapting 
the studies of the child to its age and con- 
stitution. By premature efforts to im- 
prove the power of the intellect, the organ 
in which they reside is exhausted. The 
practitioner, then, cannot too forcibly re- 
probate the pernicious enforcement of 
precocious studies. The injurious effects 
arising from the folly and false vanity of 
parents, who are ambitious of holding 


forth their children as specimens of extra-| 


ordinary talent, are constantly presenting 


themselves to our view, in a train of ner-| 


vous symytoms, and of susceptibility to 
ordinary impressions, which freque 


convulsions.” 

_ The same dangerous consequences, re- 
sulting from the premature development 
of the intellect, have often been noticed 
by medical men in the United States, 
and one of the most distinguished has 
thus happily referred to them, in a receat 
and able work. 

‘In an early age, before the organism 
has acquired its proper development, the 
brain its perfect consolidation, or the 
organs are confirmed in the order of 
their existence, premature exercises of 
the intellectual faculties are the source 
of many disorders. By the undue excite- 
ment of the brain, its organic functions 
are augmented unnaturally, the organic 
actions of the organs of nutrition, se- 
cretion, &c. are enteebled; the muscular 
System is stunted and debilitated; the 
nervous system becomes morbidly irri- 
table ; and the brain subject to a variety 
of affections. Those highly gifted with 
precocious intellects possess miserable 
health, and are generally short-lived ; 
they are cut off by chronic inflammations 
and disorganization of their viscera, or 
by acute inflammation of the brain.’’} 





* Practical Observationson the Convulsions 
of Infants. By John North. 

t Principles of Medicine, founded on the 
structure.and functions of the animal organ- 
ism. By Samuel Jackson, M.D. 











INFLUENCE OF MENTAL CULTIVATION AND 
MENTAL EXCITEMENT, IN PRODUCING 
INSANITY, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, AND 
DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Intellectual cultivation, and powerful 
mental excitement, have a very important 
bearing upon one of the most appalling 
and deplorable diseases which afflicts hu- 
manity ; a disease which now prevails to 
a great extent in this country, and is, | 
apprehend, increasing with fearful ra- 
pidity. The disease | allude to is tnsantty, 
or disorder of the organ of the mind, 
which produces a derangement in the 
manifestation of the mental faculties. 

We have no means of determining, 
correctly, the number of insane persons 
in the United States; but if there are 
as many in the other states of the Union 
as in Connecticut, the whole number 


atly | cannot be less than fifly thousand, or 
pave the way to decided paroxysms 01) 5) in ey 


ery two hundred and sixty-two 
of the population, as is evident from the 





Notre.—The inutility of early cultivating 
the mind, and. its evil results, have been no- 
ticed by observing men, not belonging to the 


-medical profession. Cobbett, in his Advice to 


Young Men, a work abounding with most ex- 
cellent remarks upon the rearing and educa- 
tion of children, observes, ‘ The mind, as well 
as the body, requives time to come to its 
strength; and the way to have it possess, at 
last, its natural strength, is not to attempt to 
load it too soon ; and to favour it in its progress 
by giving to the body good and plentiful food, 
sweet air, and abundant exercise, accompa- 
nied with as little discontent or uneasiness 
as possible. It is the first duty of a parent to 
secure to his children, if possible, sound and 
strong bodies.” 

A distinguished and popular American 
author has advanced, in a late work of fiction, 
the following just opinion upon this subject. 
“ Knowledge should only keep pace with the 
natural growth of the human faculties. When 
I see a little urchin, who ought to be enjoying 
nature’s holyday, and strengthening his con- 
stitution by wholsome exercise to bear the 
vicissitudes of the world in after times, kid- 
napped and sent to school, to sit on a bench 
for four or five hours together, employed in 
learning by rote what he is unable to com- 
prehend, I cannot help contemplating him a8 
the slave and the victim of the vanity of the 
parent, and the folly of the teacher. Such 
system is only calculated to lay a foundation 
for disease and decrepitude, to stint the phy- 
sical and intellectual growth, and to produce 
a premature old age of and. miud,”- 
Paulding. Dutchman's ide, Vol. I. 
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following facts. In the year 1812, a 
committee was appointed to ascertain the 
number of insane persons in the state of 
Connecticut. This committee addressed 
letters to physicians, and other persons in 
every town in the state, requesting cor- 
rect information upon this subject. They 
received answers from seventy towns, 
and, after much deliberation and inquiry, 
reported, they were ‘‘ satisfied there were 
one thousand individuals within — the 
bounds of the state, mentally deranged, 
and that the condition of many of them 
was truly deplorable.” On mentioning 
this statement, recently, to the distin- 
guished physician of the Retreat for the 
fnsane at Hartford, and my surprise at 
the great number reported by the com- 
mittee, he assured me, it was less than 
he believed the actual number of insane 
persons in Connecticut. But if we admit 
there were 1,000 individuals mentally 
deranged in 1812, or one in every 262 
of the inhabitants, then there were more 
than twice as many in this deplorable 
condition as in any country in Europe, in 
proportion to the population. The num- 
ber of the insane in England has in- 
creased within the last twenty years ; still 
there are but about 14,000 in that coun- 
try, one half of whom are idiots. 

In Scotland, the proportion of insane 
to the population, is one to 574; and in 
the Agricultural districts of England, one 
to 820.* There is, however, more in- 
sanity in England than in any other 
country of Europe. 

An inquiry, therefore, into the causes 
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of so much insanity in this country be- 
comes very important; and these causes | 
must be sought among the agents that | 
act upon the brain. I have already shown | 
that insanity is a disease of the brain, 
and that whatever powerfully excites this 
organ, may so derange its action as to 
produce derangement ofthe mind. Some. 
times it is occasioned by a blow or fall 


mation or fever, which produces an un- 
usual determination of blood to the brain. 
But far oftener this disease is occasioned 
by moral causes, by too violent excite- 
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ment of the mind, producing morbid 
action in some parts of the brain. 

Thus we find that insanity prevails 
most in those countries where people en- 
joy civil and religious freedom, where 
every person has liberty to engage in the 
strife for the highest honours and stations 
in society, and where the road to wealth 
and distinction of every kind is equally 
open to all. There is but little insanity 
in those countries where the government 
is despotic. The inhabitants of such 
countries possess but little mental activity 
compared with those who live in a re- 
public, or under a representative govern- 
ment. There is but little insanity in 
China, and travellers state that there is 
but little in Turkey. The disease is un- 
common in Spain and also in Russia, out 
of the large cities. In France there is 
much less in the country than in the 
cities. Humboldt states that he saw very 
few cases of mental derangement among 
the American Savages. In such countries 
the spirit of inquiry and improvement is 
seldom awakened, or is soon stifled when 
it is; and the inhabitants exhibit but 
little more mental excitement than the 
brute creation. 

In all countries the disease prevails 
most among those whose minds are most 
excited. Aristotle noticed, in his day, 
the great prevalence of insanity among 
statesmen and politicians. It is said, the 
disease prevails most among those whose 
minds are excited by hazardous ‘specula- 
tions, and by works of imagination and 
taste ; and but little among those whose 
minds are exercised only by calm inquiry. 
The registers of the Bicetre, in France, 
show, that the insane of the educated 
classes consist chiefly of priests, painters, 
sculptors, poets, and musicians ; while no 
instance of the disease in naturalists, 
physicians, geometricians, or chemists, has 
occurred. + 

In all ages and countries, insanity has 
prevailed most in times of great moral 
and mental commotion. The crusades, 
and the spirit of chivalry that followed 





* Esquirol. Art. Folie. Vol. 16. Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Medicales. 
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them, the reformation of Luther, the |it may predispose a person to this disease - 
civil and religious discords of Europe, | and I believe it does, by giving an early 
the French revolution, the American re | predominance to the nervous system. 
volution, greatly multiplied cases of in-|The following facts support this opinion, 
sanity. So true is it that moral and | Van Sweiten says, that nearly all insane 
mental causes excite this disease, that parsons have had convulsions when 
Esquirol says, he ‘‘ could give the history| young; and I have seen repeated in- 
of the revolution, from the taking of the | stances in which premature exercise of 
Bastile until the last appearance of Bona- | the mental faculties appeared to be the 
parte, by that of some lunatics, whose | predisposing cause of convulsions. I now 
insanity relates to the events which have | know several boys, with large heads,- and 
distinguished this long period.’ ‘who are remarkable for the maturity of 
Not only do the commotions which | their understandings, and the great pro- 
powerfully affect the minds of people oc- | ficiency they have already made in their 
casion immediate insanity in adults, but) studies, whom slight exciting causes throw 
they predispuse the next generation fo | into convulsions. 
this terrible disease ; and this is a fact| In view of these few briet facts respec'~ 
that deserves great consideration. Ks-/ing insanity, we are forced to believe, 
quirol says that many women, strongly that among the causes of the great pre- 
affected by the revolution, bore children | valence of this disease in this country, 
whom the si¢ghtest cause rendered in- are the following : 
sanc. He is supported by others in this} First, Too constant and too powerful 
opinion, that strong menial emotion of excitement of the mind, which the strife 
the mother predisposes the offspring to for wealth, office, political dis¢inction, 
insanily. and party success produces in this free 
Children do not, indeed, often become | country. 
insane, though they do occasionally, from! Second, The predominance given to 
strong mental excitement, and i injudicious | the nervous system, by too early cultivat- 
development of the moral faculties. Es- ing the mind and exciting the feelings of 
quirol has seen children rendered insane ‘children. 
by jealousy, by fear, and the severity of, Third, Neglect of physical education, 
their parents; and Pinel has made the or the equal ‘and proper development of 
same observation. The former relates all the organs of the body. 
the case of a child, “‘ endowed with pre-| Fourth, The general and powerful ex- 
cocious intelligence, with a head uncom- citement of the female mind. Little at- 
monly large,” and who became mentally tention is given in the education of fe- 
deranged at the age of eleven. He states | males, to the physiological differences of 
also, that he has “known many students, ‘the sexes. Teachers seldom reflect, that 
animated by a desire to surpass their. in them the nervous system naturally pre- 
comrades, to become insane after pursuing | dominates ; that they are endowed with 
severe studies. M. Foville says, he has quicker sensibility, and far more active 
seen a child of ten years of age, whom | imagination, than men ; that their emo- 
the assiduous reading of romances ren- tions are more intense, and their senses 
dered insane. This child at last believed alive to more delicate impressions; and 
himself one of the heroes of the works they therefore require great attention, 
he had read, and passed most of his time lest this exquisite sensibility, which, when 
in striking the walls, trees, &c., which he | properly and naturally developed, consti- 
took to be his enemies.t tutes the greatest excellence of women, 
But though mental excitement may not, should either become excessive by too 
often produce insanity during childhood, strong excitement, or suppressed by mis- 
directed education. If here was the pro- 
| per place, it would be easy to show that 
* Esquirol, Rush, Voison. | efforts to make females excel in certain 
t Dictionnaire de Medicine et de Chirurgie , qualities of mind, which in men are con 
Pratiques, Vol. 1. | sidered most desirable, to make them 4% 
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capable as men, of long-continued atten- 
tion to abstract truths, would be to act 
contrary to the dictates of nature, as ma- 
nifested in their organization, and would 
tend to suppress all thase finer sensi. 
bilities, which render them, in everything 
that relates to sentiment and affection, 
far superior to men. 

But in general the mental peculiarities 
of the female mind are not regarded in 
education, Their intellectual powers are 
developed to the greatest degree, and 
thus their natural sensibility is changed 
or rendered excessive. This excessive 
sensibility is not always counteracted by 
bodily labour and exercise, for there is 
probably no country where women belong 
ing to the wealthy class exercise so little, 
especially in the open air, as in this. 
But they here participate more, perhaps, 
than in any other country, in the excite 
ment of parties and sects, which, in be- 
ings whose nervous system is easily ex- 
cited, is very likely to produce strong 
emotions; and, as I have shown, such 
emotions may have deploiable cfiects 
upon their offspring. 

It is fearful to contemplate the excited 
state of mind which everywhere prevails 
throughout this republic, and the vast 
amount of machinery, if I may so say, 
which is in operation, to increase and per- 
petuate such excitement; and the litile 
attention that has hitherto been given to 
the dangers it may preduce. The follow- 
ing facts in reference to the city of Hart- 
ford are probably. applicable to many, if 
not most of the towns of the same size in 
the United States. This city contains 
about 7,000 inhabitants. Nearly all, if 
notall, the children of the city, commence 
attending school as early as the ago of 
three or four, and attend six hours each 
day for several years. Nearly all attend 
school on the Sabbath also.* Most fami- 





* About 1200 children, between the ages of 
four and sixteen, belonging to the city of 
Hartford, attend school on the Sabbath, both 
in the forenoon and afternoon. Most of these 
children attend at church also. Thus they 
are kept at school and at church at least six 
hours every Sunday. I. regard this confine- 
ment of the body and ‘the application of the 
mind, as too great for young children any 
day of the week, and when we call ‘to mind 
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lies have a library, and books for children, 
besides newspapers and other periodicals. 
There are nine large churches in the city, 
belonging to six different denominations, 
exclusive of one for coloured people. 
These are all well filled twice, and fre- 
quently three times, every Sunday. Bes 
sides, there are religious meetings on 
other days, amounting, in the various 
churches, to twenty or thirty during the 
week. There are two lyceums, or literary 
associations, both of which meet once a 
week, and are open to all without expense. 
At one are, weekly debates, usually on 
some political or historical subject ; and 
at the other is a lecture every week, on 
such subject as the lecturer pleases. Both 
of these are well attended. Every week 
seven large political newspapers, advoca- 
ting the interests of three different par- 
ties, are published in Hartford ; and also 
five large religious newspapers; no two 
of which belong to the same sect. Se- 
veral other periodicals are published here, 
but not weekly. In addition to the papers 


ee a ae + re 


the fact, that most of them, especially the 
younger portion, attend school the other six 
days of the weck, it appears to me, that every 
cancid and reflecting person must perceive 
that it is a practice that ought in a great de- 
gree to be abandoned. 

I know, from my own observation and in- 
quiry in Manchester, and other large towns 
in England, that Sunday schools there, are 
among the best institutions ever devised. And 
I have no coubt that they are of very great 
service in many towns and sections of this 
country. I hope, in such places, Sunday 
schools will be continued; and that wherever 
children cannot attend school on other days 
in the week, that increased efforts will be 
made to have them instructed on a Sunday. 
But I cannot believe that those children who 
attend school during the week, and at the 
church on Sunday, should also attend school 
on that day. I know not of any good reason 
for it, nor of any evidence that such a course 
has been serviceable to children. 

Much has of late been said, and very justly, 
I think, of the necessity of resting from ac- 
customed labour cne day in seven, in order to 
preserve health. Why is not such rest neces- 
sary for children also? But if Sunday schools 
are to be continued, for those children who 
attend school every other day of the week, I 
hope that the afternoon session will be discon- 
tinued ; an alteration which has very wisely 
and very recently been made by the directors 
of the Sunday school attached to the largest 
religious society in the city of Hartford, 
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published in this town, men of business 
take one or more of those published in 
the larger cities, and most of the Reviews 
and Magazines of this country, and of 
England, are received here and read * 

The papers published in Hartford are 
not circulated at a great distance, but are 
intended for the population of the town 
and vicinity, as the large villages in every 
section have papers published in their 
own town. From this statement it is evi- 
dent that the inhabitants of Hartford are 
supplied with more mental excitement 
from periodical literature than many of 
the largest towns in Europe; yes, even 
far more than is afforded to the inhabi- 
tants of Naples, Madrid, and Moscow. 

If, therefore, constant mental excitement 
is ever, or in any country, dangerous, 
it is so now in this country, and cannot 
fail ultimately to have most disastrous 
consequences, demanding the attention of 
the patriot and the philanthropist. 

It is a common and just observation, 
that the permanency of our republican 
institutions depends upon the intelligence 
and the virtue of the people; but there 
may be other causes besides ignorance 
and vice, slowly and silently operating 
upon the physical man, which will as cer- 
tain/y lead to the rutin of the country. 
The decline of the Roman empire was 
marked by the general predominance of 
a nervous temperament, especially among 
the Roman ladies. 

Cobbett attributes our superiority to 
the British in the late war to the greater 
strength of our soldiers, This superiority 





we should be careful to preserve, by the 
proper physical education of both sexes'| 
when young, and by cultivating every part | 
of man’s nature, and not the mind exclu- 
sively. | 

There is another, and I fear a more! 
frequent and fatal disease than that of 


insanity, caused by mental excitement ; | 


and which, judging from my own observa- 
tion, and the records of cases in modern 


¢ On inquiry at the post-office, I learn that 
80 daily, 110 semi-weekly, and 432 weekly 
newspapers, published in other places, are 
taken by the inhabitants of Hartford. Besides, 
more than 300 dollars are annually received 
at the same office for postage on papers and 
pamphlets that are received irregularly. 





medical journals, appears to be increasing 
with frightful rapidity. I allude to organic 
diseases in the heart. The heart is a vital 
organ, and its sound state is essential to 
the possession of good health. When we 
reflect, therefore, upon the powerful in- 
fluence which the feelings have upon this 
organ, the change from its natural action, 
caused by anger, fear, love, joy, avarice, 
ambition, envy, revenge, and all those 
passions and feelings that agitate civilized 
society, we shall not wonder that the dis- 
eases of the heart have increased in mo- 
dern times. This disease has also in- 
creased in all countries during times of 
great political and moral commotion. 
Corvisart says, ‘‘ it was more frequent in 
the horrible times of the French revolu- 
tion than in the usual calm of social life.” 
Testa, in a late work on diseases of the 
heart, states the same fact as regards 
agitated Italy. This author considers the 
powerful and irregular operation of the 
passions, as the most frequent cause of 
organic disease of the heart. Whoever 
reflects upon these facts, must feel the 
importance of cultivating a quiet state of 
mind in order to preserve good health. 
This is important at all times of life, but 
particularly so during childhood. It 
should be recollected that the early de- 
velopment of the mental powers of child- 
ren awakens the passions and appetites 
earlier than they would be, but for this 
premature mental cultivation, and there- 
tore excites the heart while it is in a ten- 
der and delicate state, ‘* At Hofwy! more 
than one instance has occurred, in which 
it was necessary to diminish the amount 
of a pupil’s intellectual efforts, in conse- 
quence of the alarming tendency to sen- 
suality which it produced.” * But not 
only does strong mental emotion greatly 
endanger children, but it is to be feared 
that the emotions of the mother may 
predispose her offspring to disease. This 
is the opinion of Corvisart, Esquirol, and 
many other very accurate observers. 
must therefore repeat what I have els¢- 
where said, that the powerful and constant 
excitement of the minds of the females o 
this country, together with their neglect 
of proper physical education, threate®s 


* Annals of Education. 1833. 
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dangerous consequences. Whoever no- 
tices their general attendance at meetings 
where strong feelings are awakened, and 
perpetuated for weeks and months, by 
very frequent meetings, especially in the 
night; and witnesses their violent emo- 
tions, and knows anything of the effect of 
excited mind and agitated feelings upon 
a delicate bodily organization, must, on 
reflection, fear, not only for the injary 
which such procedure must inflict upon 
the females themselves, but for that which 
may be entailed upon the generation to 
come. I believe these few hints are, at 
the present time, deserving the serious 
consideration of all who have influence to 
perpetuate or allay the excitement alluded 
to. 





POOR-LAW BILL. 


Tue letter, which I have received, ac- 
companying a copy of the  villanous 
Quarterly Review, which Review, while 
the Tories were out of office, wrote most 
bitterly against the Poor-law Bill, and 
called it every thing that was infamous ; 
but which began to extol it the moment 
that SrraTurigLpsay - WATERLOO (re- 
specting whose grant there will be a 
motion made one of these days!) declared 
himself in favour ofthe bill: this letter 
has my best thanks; and the author is 
hereby informed that I will pay attention 
to the scoundrel-like article as soon as 
possible. 

In the meanwhile, let us set regularly 
to work. Iwill do my duty, if the friends 
of the working-people will do their duty ; 
and their duty consists in the following 
things : 

1, Wherever the Poor-law Commissioners 
are at work, send me word of it by 
letter directed to Boxit-court, and 
give me the name of the Commis- 
sioner very particularly, and _ the 
thing or things which he is about to 
do. 

2. Give me the name or names of any 
lords, baronets, or such people, that 
are co-operating with the poor-law 
commissioners ; and tell me the place 
of their residerice in the country. 
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3. Where there is any UNION, as they 
call it, give me an account of. the 
number of parishes, and the probable 
extent and population of them. 

4. Tell me who is the chairman of any 
committee or body of persons who 
are pushing on the thing, 

. If there be any regulation about sepa- 
rating man from wife, or children 
from parents, let me have them, and 
particularly if they be put into print. 

6. Give me their dieting scale; and give 

me any other particulars that you 
think will be useful. 

Unless I be thus assisted, it will be 
impossible to do justice in the discharge 
of my duty. I desire that all statements 
made to me may be perfectly true; and it 
is desirable that the writers should permit 
me to put their names, unless they can 
refer me to somebody that I] know. 


vr 





MR. COBBETT’S SPEECH, 


AND THE OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS ) 
MOTION FOR AN ABOLITION OF 
THE MALT-TAX. 


(Concluded from page 629). 


Mr. Stanxey said he did not rise for | 
the purpose of entering at all upon the 
question of the repeal of the malt-duty, 
but to entreat the House to show some . 
respect for its own time, and to join with 
him in endeavouring to put an end to 
the present most useless discussion (hear, 
hear); a discussion into which all sorts of 
extraneous topics had been introduced, 
He should not attempt to follow the hon, 
Member for Birmingham through all the 
topics upon which he had commented, 
nor to comment upon the language he had 
indulged in with reference to the noble 
Lord sleeping in the same bed with his 
victims (hear); but he wished to recall to 
the attention of the House the fact that 
the present question has been fully dis- 
cussed within the last fortnight in a very 
large House, when the repeal of the 
malt-tax was negatived on the clearest 
proof being adduced that without that — 
tax or a substitute it was impossible for 
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the Government to carry on the affairs of 
the nation. Would the House then now 
reverse its decision upon a subject which 
every individual admitted could not be 


done without a substitute being found and | 
Bir-/ 


adopted? Tie hon. Member for 
mingham had himself admitted this, and | 
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peal of the malt-duties, though he was 
surprised the argument that it had al- 
ready been discussed should be urged 
by a Government which, last year, after 
a vote of the House had been given in 
favour of an interference with those im- 
gan came down a few evenings afier- 


yet .he called upon the Government to| wards, and by a motion called upon the 


make the bricks (adopting the hon. Gen. | 
tentleman’s simile), but refused to supply | 
the straw, a commodity absolutely neces- 
sary for the manufacture of the article. 


The manner in which the question had| upon the country, 
now been brought forward and treated | time 


House to rescind that decision. (Hear, 
vhear). For himself he was prepared to 
denounce the malt-duties as the mes‘ 
onerous and exceptionable tax pressing 
but he at the same 
‘deprecated the demand made upon 


was not the fair mode of dealing with it. | the Government to repeal them without 


The House had alrea’ dy decided upon the a 


subject within the last fortnight, ‘and he! 


(Mr. Stanley) called upon the House to. 


proceed to the order of the d: vy, and to! 


dispose of the ordnance estimates, and | whole community. 


net vote for a motion which could lead to' 


substitute being provided. (Hear, 
hear’. He contended that a substitute 


could be found and adopted with safety 
to the revenue and with benefit to the 
He did not allude 
to any interference with the currency, 


no practical benefit. It had been admitted, though all the difficulties of the country 


as he had already stated, that the malt-_ 


duties could not be dispensed with, unless | 1797. 


some other means of contributing to the! 


arose from its depreciation in the year 
(Question, question). He was 
clearly of opinion that only one remedy 


revenue should be substituted, but no such | ex xisted by which the ccuntry could be 
substitute had as yet been substituted | relieved from its pressing difficulties. It 


The discussion, therefore, could lead to 


ne beneficial end. 


| 
was a remedy which he feared the House 
| was not at present disposed to adopt, but 


An hon. Member on the opposition| it was a remedy which would effect no 


benches said that it would lead to a pro-| 


perty-tax. 

Mr. Srax.tey resumed : 
Member get a property-tax first, and he} 
could then well enter into the discussion 
of the repeal of the malt duties (hear! 


hear); but without a substitute, to taik | 


of taking away 5,000,000/. from the re-) 


venue of the country was an absurdity. 


He must remind hon. Members, that, 
stood before the House, by voting for the 
business of the day being proceeded with, 
they could not be accused of voting 
against the repeal of the malt-duty, and 
he entreated hon. Members, if they 
wished to maintain their reputation in 
the country as men of business, not to 
countenance the continuance of a dis- 
cussion which, as he had already said, 
could by no possibility lead to any result, 
but to accede to the proceeding at once 
to the business of the day, 

‘Mr. Rosixsox had no wish to protract 
a re- Cucassion of the question of the re 





injury upon one class of capitalists to the 


| benefit of another, a remedy that would 
Let the hon.! affect the fundholder in common with 
other capitalists; that remedy was a tax 
upon the wealth and property of the 
country, by which alone Parliament could 


repeal all those taxes which were admitted 
io be impolitic and unjust. (Hear, bear). 
Mr. Cummine Bruce had no wish to 


prolong the debate, but was anxious mere- 
from the manner in which the question | 


ly to state to the House a few facts, 
which would show that the agricultural 
interests of that part of the kingdom 
with which he was connected, were now 
under great depression from the operation 
of the present system of taxation gene- 
rally. In the first place, however, he 
must call the attention of the House to 
the comparison of the average prices of 
wheat now and at former periods, and he 
had taken the average price at present 
obtained in counties in the southern dis- 
‘rict, as well as in the northern counties 
of Seotland. From the years 1829 to 
1833, the lowest average was 51s. 3d. 
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per quarter, and from 1797 to 1801 the 
average was 47s. ld. At.presout the 
average prices fixed in February last, in 
the county of Stirling, where there existed 
all the advantages of a ready market, 
and of a great manufacturing population, 


the average prices of agricultural produce | 
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were as follows: wheat, 46s. 5d.;  bar- 
ley, 25s. 4¢.; and oais, lés. Sd. At 
the same period in a northern county | 
(the county of Moray) the average prices 
were, wheat, 42s. 5d.; bariey, 25s.; and 
oats, 15s. 10d.; and in the county of 
Banff, wheat, 37s.; bariey, 23s.; and 
oats, 15s. per. quarter. Now he must 


remind the House that it had been stated 
before the atricultural committee of last|t 
year by one witness, Mr. Low, that unless 
the farmer in Scotland cou!d realise in 
the market 58s. per quarter for his wheat, 


32s. for his barley, and 24s. for his oats, 
he wou'd be unable to mect his engage- 


ments without sacrificing all the proiits 
which ouglt to appertain to lim for_ his 
skall, industry, and his capital employed. 

Thecommittce, which had been acquiesced 
in last year by the noble Lord opposite, 
had, by their report, shown the state cf, 
the existing distress amongst the ag 

cultural interests, and had pointed out 
some measures of relief; yet a modifica- 
tion of the poor-laws, and other remedies 
suggested, would not afiord any relief to; 
the agriculturist north of the Tweed 
neither would any alteration of the tithe- 
law aifect the distress; consequent upon 
the low prices obtained for agriculture 
produce. In Scotland all collision be- 
tween the occupyieg tenants and the 
clergy had been avoided; but though no} 
outcry had been raised, ‘the former had 
to contribute to the church, though in 
a different shape, all that was paid by 
tenants occupying lands in England. The 
Scotch agriculturists had used great ef- 
foris, and with success, to improve the 
lands, but their condition was now daily 
becoming more distressing, and they were 
more and more. unable to maintain a re- 
spectable and useful position in society, 
and the lands were passing into the hands 
of attornies, money-lenders and legal 
crafts, a change than which none more 
injurious could be conceived. (Cries of 


ti 








Question). He was not prepared, how- 
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ever, to sacrifice the maintenance of the 
national faith, and the provision for the 
exigencies of the state, and therefore could 
not vote for the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oidham ; but he would take the 
liberty of suggesting to the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Altiorp) a means by which 
a partial relief could be afforded without 
to any considerable degree affecting the 
revenue. The suggestion was contained 
in a memorial signed by the malt-dis- 
tillers of the Inverness collection, and 
those memorialists recommended as a very 
essetitial amendment the repeal of the 
malt-daty, and the substitution of a spirit 
duty, which they were willing to increase 
to 3s. LI 57. or lo even 4s. per gallon. 
Now, as “the modification of the poor- 
laws, or the proposed alteration in the 
li the system, could not affect the agricul- 
tural distress i in Scotland or Ireland, his 
proposition was, that the noble Lord op- 
posite should separate the question of the 
malt-duties with reference to those ‘two 


.; countries from the question as affecting 
England. (Loud cries of Oh, oh, and 
Question). It appeared that during the 


last year the duty on malt paid in Scotland 
was 523,539/. 1s. Gd., and in Iréland the 
amount paid was 246,347/. 4s. 9d., 
making a total amount of duty paid in 
those countries, upon 707,975 quarters, 
of 769,886/. Now the malt-distillers 


lsuggest the substitution of an increased 


duty on spirits of 6d. He(Mr. C. Bruce) 
would aceed2 to an increase of 8d. per 
gallon. The total number of gallons dis- 
tilled in Scotland in the course of last 
year was 7,979,000, and in Ireland up- 
wards of 9,006,000, making together a 
total of 17,259,958 gallons, Upon this 
the increase of duty would realise to the 
revenue upwards of 600,000/., and there- 
fore all that the noble Lord would, by the 
adoption. of the proposition, be called 
upon to give up to the distressed agricul- 
turalists of Ireland and Scotland would be 
about 169,000/. By this arrangement 
the resources of the noble Lord would not 
be much trenched upon, while. a great 
boon would be extended to both coun- 
tries. He should not vote for the motion 
of the hon. Member for Oldham, but he 
had felt it his duty to call the. attention 
of the House and the Government to 
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these facts with a view to redress the 


grievances and burdens by which the 
agriculturists of Scotland were oppressed 
and borne down. (Hear, hear, and cries 
of Question). 

Mr. Picor was understood to say, that 
in maintaining English prices we should 
maintain English comforts, English en- 
joyments, and English civilization. (Ques- 
tion). 

Strangers were then ordered to with 
draw, and the House divided, when there 
appeared 

For the original question .... 142 

For Mr. Cobbett’s Amendment 59 

Majority for the Speaker’s leav- — 

ing the Chait... cescscarc. 8 


LIST OF THE MINORITY 


Of 61 (tellers included) who voted in 
favour of Mr. Cobbett’s motion, ‘‘ That 
‘‘ itis expedient that from and after 
‘« the 5. of October next, all duties on 
‘* malt shall cease and determine.” 


Against the motion...... 142 
For the motion .....e.. 59 


PEGIOTILY oc ccccccccccece 83 
201 in the House. 


ENGLAND. 


Adams, E. H. Keppel, Major 


Aglionby, H. A. Leech, J. 
Astley, Sir J. Lennard, Sir T. 
Attwood, T. Lister, E. G. 
Barnard, J. G. Mills, W. 

Bell, M. Parrott, J. 
Bowes, J. Pigot, N. 
Buckingham, J. S. Plumptre, J. P. 
Burton, H. Rickford, W. 


Chandos, Marquis of Robinson, G. R. 
Chaplin, Colonel Shawe, R. N. 
Clayton, Col. W. R. Simeon, Sir R. 
Crawley, S. Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Curteis, Captain Trevor, Hon. R. 
Faithful, G. Tyrell, Sir J. 


Fancourt, Major Tyrell, C. 
Fielden, J. Vincent, Sir F. 
Foley, E. Walter, J. 
Folkes, Sir W. Wason, R. 
Gaskell, D. Watkins, L. 
Hume, J. Wigney, I. N. 
Ingilby, Sir W. Wilks, J. 
James, W. Winnington, H. 

SCOTLAND. 
Ferguson, Captain — Sinclair, G. 
Maxwell, J. Wallace, R. 
Oswald, R. A. 





IRELAND. 
Jacob, E. Ruthven, E. S. 
O’Connell, M. Ruthven, E. 


O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, J. 


Sheil, R. L. 


Tellers. 
Cobbett, W. Curteis, H. B. 


Paired for the Motion. 


Berkeley, Hon. G. Troubridge, Sir T. 
Goring, H. D. Tynte, C. J. K. 


Shut out. 
Kennedy, J. 





So that out of two hundred and thirteen 
members, there were sixty five for the 
total abolition of the malt-tax, the ques- 
tion being put in a manner direct, and 
without any possibility of its being mis- 
understood. 
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Dissenters have to the same ? Ani 
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CONTENTS. 
LETTER. 
1. How came there to be an Established 
Church ? 


2. How came there to be people called 
Dissenters ? 

. What is the foundation of the do- 
mination of the former over the 
latter ? 

4. Does the Establishment conduce to 
religious instruction ? 

5. What is the state of the Establish- 
ment? and, is it possible to re- 
form it? 

5. What is that compound thing, called 

Church and Siate ? and what would 

be the effects of a separation of 

them ? 


ae) 





DEDICATION. 


TO JAMES BLOMFIELD, BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 
Normandy Farm, 9. Mareh, 1835. 

Bisnor, 
About six and twenty years ago, you drank 
tea at my house at BorLrey, when you were a 
"curate of some place in Norfolk ; or a teacher 
to the offspring of some hereditary legislator. 
How rugged has my course been since that 
time : how thickly has my path been strewed 
with thorns! How smooth, how flowery, 
thow pleasant, your career! Yet, here we 
e; you with a mitre on your head, indeed, 
nd acrosier in your holy hands; I, at the 
end of my rugged and thorny path in a situa- 
ion to have a right, in the name of the mil- 
ions of this nation, to inquire, not only into 
our conduct, but into the utility of the very 












fice that you fill. 

It is now become a question, seriously, 
ublicly, and practically entertained, whether 
ou and your brethren of the established 
thurch should be legally deprived of all your 
hormous temporal possessions; and also, 
hether your whole order should not, asa 
ing supported by the law, be put an end to for 
er. These questions must now be discussed. 
by are not to be shuffled off by Commissions 









; 
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of Inquiry, or any other commissions: the 
people demand a discussion of these questions, 
and a decision upon them: the Parliament. 
must discuss them ; and, this little book, which 
I now dedicate to you, is written for the pur- 
pose of aiding us all in the discussion ; so that 
we may come at last to a just decision. 


1 select rou to dedicate my book to: first, 
because you were a zealous defender of the 
Deap-Bopy Bit, which consigns the corpses 
of the most unfortunate of the poor to be cut 
up by surgeons, instead of being consigned, 
with double and treble solicitude, to the care 
of a really Christian clergy, and provided with 
all the means and circumstances of the most 
respectful Christian burial. 

Another reason is, that you were a poor- 
law commissioner; one of the authors of that 
book, which was slyly laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons, by the Whigs, in 
1833; and one of the authors of that volumi- 
nous report and appendix, laid upon the table 
of the same House last year; on which report 
and appendix the coarser-food dill was passed ; 
and in which report and appendix, you have 
communicated to the House of Commons the 
most infamous libels against me by name. 

Another reason is, that you are achurch- 
reform commissioner, under the present set of 
Ministers; and that I find, that, while you 
were Bishop of Cuester, you made a G. B, 
BLOMFIELD, a prebendary of Curester, and 
that he now has, in addition to that prebend, 
two great church livings; namely, the rectory 
of CappINGTON, and the rectory of TaTrEN- 
HALL,each worth, probably, from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred pounds a year. Now, bishop, 
this isa very solidreason for addressing my little 
book to you; for, if you can talk of “ church- 
reform,” and about seeking for the means of 
providing for the cure of souls, while this 
BLomFieLp has a prebend and two great 
rectories, it is pretty clear that you want a 
great deal of enlightening on the subject. If 
you do not, however, many other people do; 
and therefore it is, that I write and publis 
this little book, which is my Legacy To 
Parsons, and which I most earnestly hope 
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will very soon be amongst the most valuable |GiLLETT, R., late of Chesterfield, now of 


of their remaining temporal possessions. You 
will find the little book go to the very BOTTOM 
of the matter; that it will unveil all the mys- 
tery that has hang about this church for so 
many years; that it will leave the people no- 
thing more to ask about the matter; and put 
them in a situation to determine reasonably, 
at once, either to submit to the most crying 
abuses that ever existed upon the face of the 
earth; or to put themselves in motion for the 
purpose of legally, but resolutely, effectually, 
and for ever, putting an end to this abuse. 
Ws. COBBETT. 





From the LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, May 22. 


i INSOLVENTS. 


BUSBY, T., Green-street, near Sittingbourne, 
. Kent, grocer. 
REINAGLE, R. R, Fitroy-square, agent. 


BANKRUPTS. 


CARSWELL, W. and T. R. French, Manches- 
- tor, linen-merchants. 

DOWNS, G., Tickhill, Yorkshire, dealer. 
HENDERSON, J.R., Leicester, wine-mer- 
- chant. 

HOBSON, E., Liverpool, grocer. 

KEMP, I., Birmingham, gold-beater. 
MOTTRAM, P., Oxford-street, dealer in lace. 
PALMER, J., Worcester, hop-merchant. - 
WLLLIS, H., Blackman-street, Southwark, 
 carpet-warehouseman. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. - 


BARKER, J., Edinburgh, surgeon. 
THOMSON, J., St. Andrew-square, Edin- 
burgh, stationer. 





Tuespay, May 24. 


INSOLVENT. 
WILD, T., Broseley, Shropshire, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED: 


WESTBROOK, C., Beaulieu, Southampton, 
tanner. 


BANKRUPTS, 
BEARDMORE, G., Burslem; Staffordshire, 
- builder and carpenter. . | | 
BULLE. H., Liverpool, brewer aad recti- 


Duffield, Derbyshire, brick-maker. 

HARVIE, T., late of Calcutta, East ‘Indice 

since of Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, 

and of Jerusaiem Coffee-house, merchan: 

and shipowner. 

HIGHPIELD, G. B., and J. Highfield, Liver- 

pool, and S. Highfield, of Leghorn, mer. 

chants, 

MASON, M., Preston, Yorkshire, farmer. 

PALMER, T., St. Peter, Wercester, cattle. 
dealer. 

PARKER, W., Steel-yard, Upper Thames- 
street, lead-merchant. 

SCOTT, T., late of Wigan, Lancashire, now 
of Liverpool, linen-manufacturer. 

SWAINSON, J.T., Liverpool, merchant. 

WRIGHT, G , Sheffield, coach-proprietor. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


BARR, J. and G. Morrison, Mayhill, Glasgow, 
calico-printers. . 

BROWN, J., Murygate of Dundee, merchant 
end spirit-dealer. 

MORRISON, J. and Co., Glasgow and Islay, 
merchants and distillers. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


. Marx-Lanr, Conn-Excnanee, May 2).- 
We have had but moderate supplies of Grain 
since this day week. 

Wheat met a dull sac tl is morning at la: 
Monday’s prices. 

In prices of Barley, Beans, and Peas, we 
note no alterations since this day week. 

. Our market is clearing fagt of the late large 
arrivals of Oats, we experiémeed a steady \e- 
mamdddr this article to-dayait full as good, 
rather better- prices than this day week; 
appears as‘if nothing but a succession of larze 
supplies cotld Gffect‘a depression in the price 
ef Oats, so great isthe scarcity and want 1 
England, and the Foreign cannot afford t0 
pay the present high duty. 


Wheat, English, White, new .... 38s. to 45s. 


tre aria pete a ca adeno 48s. to 50s. 

"ME MUOW oc cc ecce nse tes 36s. to 38s. 

Dd... 2. cheeccwe sete cee, wo 42% 

‘Lincolnshire, red......+. 36s. to 403. 

aaas WEE c\sat'r'e ard ne cater ae 42s. to 44s 

. Vor: 45s. US "355. to 39s. 

' - Nesthumberl. & Berwick 34s. to 38 

Pine white «..-.esssss- 38s. to 40s: 

Dundee & choice Scotch 38s. to 4° 

Ivish red, good ..... ~«- 32s. to ve 

: White. .:...<... ceceee 363. to 388 
_ ee terrteFrerrer eis ah. Bed 


Barley, English, srinding ...... 24s. to 28 
: etltete x season cathe 28s. to 30s 
Maltivg - .....2+e0e+2++ 323. to 39% 
Chevalier.........+++.+ 363. to 3° 
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Malt cwhec SS a Sees 44s. & 54s. 
Five mew .. 2... .2-ceees ‘56s. to 64s. 
Beans, Tick, new ...-....++++ 368. to 38s. 
Harrow.......:- cesnaet 38s. to 10s. 
Peas, White, English.......... 34s. to 36s. 
Foreign ...... o cecceces 33s. to 35s. 
Gray or Hog ........-- 34s. to 36s. 
Maples.....cceccccsees 36s. to 38s. 
Oats, Polands .. 2. ..cciccee sees 23s. to 26s. 
oa Lincolnshire, short small 24s. to 25s. 
Lincolnshire, feed ...... 23s. to 25s. 
Yorkshire, feed ....... . 24s. to 26s, 
po PR ey eee 25s. to 27s 
Northumberland and Ber- 
wick Potato.......... 27s. to 29s. 
Ditto, Angus .......+.. 26s. to 27s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 26s. to 27s. 
FORMED .cncadedpbaceaen 28s. to 29s. 
Irish Potato, new...... 23s. to 24s. 
Feed, new light ...... 20s. to 22s. 
Black, Mew ...cecccecs 22s. to 23s. 
Foreign feed............ 22s. to 24s. 
Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 22s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 24s. 


to l4s. 
to 18s. 


Fereign, in bond, feed.. 13s. 
et yy 1Gs, 





SMITHFIELD, May 25. 


This day’s supply of Beasts, Calves, and 
Porkers, was rather limited: its supply of 
Sheep and Lambs moderately good. Trade 
was, with Beef; Mutton, and Veal, somewhat 
brisk, at an advance of about 2d. per stone; 
with Lamb and Pork rather dull, at barely 
Friday's prices. 

About 1,900 of the Beasts, more than a 
moiety of which were Scots, the remainder 
about equal numbers of Shorthorns, Devons, 
and Welsh runts, were chiefly (say 1,500 of 
them) from Norfolk; the remainder from 
Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire; about 
150, chiefly polled Scots, by steamers from 
Scotland, about 100, chiefly Devons, Runts, 
and Shorthorns, with a few Scots and Here- 
fords, from our different northern districts ; 
about 100, for the most part Devons, with a 
few Runts and Herefords, from our western 
and midland districts; about 60, chiefly 
Devons and Runts, from Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey ; and most of the remainder, including 
about 40 lusty Townsend Cows, from the stall- 
feeders &c. near London. There were but 

ery few Irish Beasts in the market. They 
re said, by some graziers, not to pay for stall- 


At least half of the Sheep were new Leices- 
rs, in about equal numbers of the South- 


own and white- crosses ; about a fourth 


Southdowns; and the remainder about equal 
humbers of old Leicesters, and 


polled Norfolks, Kents, and Ken 
eds, with a few pens of 


J ile) ~] 


elsh Sheep, &c. 
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The Lambs, in number about 5,000, con- 
sisted of about equal numbers of Southdowns, 
new Leicesters, and Dorsets, with a few pens 
of casual breeds. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 


Sct... Oy te 
Inferior Beef ...... 2 Oto2 2 
Ditto Mutton ...... 2 2to2 4 
Middling Beef ...... 2 6 to 210 
Ditto Mutton....... 2 6 to 2 10 
Prime Beef ........ 310 to4 6 
Ditto Mutton ...... 3 6to4 2 
i as Gaaes aS a aaa 3 4to4 8 
EAS s Ss Kecwsite oud 3 0to4 0 
OS PO ey a ae 5 Oto6é O 


THE FUNDS, 


3 per Cent. | Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues Wed.! Thure- 


Cons. Aun. f | 91f 91g 91g 82h, 92 | 91g 








COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


A NEW 
FRENCH AWD ENGLISH 
DIcTICOW ANY. 


lu two par’s. Part I. French aud English— 
Part bi, Poglish and French. Ly Wittiam 
Coeserr, M.P, for Oldham.— Price 12s, 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one bundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
aud the price is3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tiliage and Vegetation, With an Iu- 
troduction, Ly Wa. Conuaerr, Svo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Tithe, a little 
Volume, coutaining Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing av account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, Gd. in bds, 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 





rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 
m boards. 
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5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good priut 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Jnstructious for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
pation. | made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer aud 
bread, and these | made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
J understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 


S$. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that | lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
J think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Third Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
ting and Cultivating the Plant, aud for 
arvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 

an account of the several uses to which the 

Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in Englaud and Ireland, showing bow 
that event bas impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


12. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Jonn 
M. Consett. Price 4s. in boards. 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, iv one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6, The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriaze; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the lustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 
—— bound in boards. 

Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘« GOOD: 
FRIDAY; ewe of Jesus Christ by 








Just published, price 6d. 
SURPLUS POPULATION: 
AND 
POOR-LAW BILL. 

A COMEDY, 1N THREE ACTS. 


BY WILLIAM COBBETT, M.P. 
THE CHARACTERS. 


Men. 

Srr Grirr Grivxpvum, of Grindum Hall, in 
the County of Grindum, Baronet. 

Perer THiMBLe, Esq., a great Anti-Popula- 
tion Philosopher. 

FarMER STILEs. 

Tom Sriies, Nephew of Farmer Stiles. 

Dick Hazuet, Servant to Stiles. 

BaRresone, Man of all Work to Sir Gripe. 

Tom Bircs, Brother of Betsey Birch. 

Jack Harrow, Nep Mapte, and other 
Country Fellows. 

Buiupceon, Guzz.e, and Strange, three Lon- 
don Bullies. 

Waiter, Boys, &c. 

Women. 

Betsey Bircu, going to be married to Dick 
Hazle. 

Mrs. Brreu, her Mother, who is a Widow. 

Mrs. Srites, Wife of the Farmer. 

Patty Primrose, Mary VIOLeEt, and other 
Country Girls. 

Scene. 

The Village of Nesrsep, in the County of 

GRINDUM. 


Just published, price Is. 4d. neatly 
bound in leather, 


COBBETT’S 
LEGACY TO LABOURERS; 


OR, 
What is the Right which the Lords, Baronets, 
and ’Squires have to the Lands of England’ 


CONTENTS. 

Dedication to Sir Rupert Peer; stating the 
reasons for writing the book, aud also the 
reasons for dedicating it to him. 

Letter 1. How came some men to bave 4 
greaterright to parcels of land than 
any other mea have to the same 
Jand ? 

Letter II. What right have English landlords 
to the lands? How came they 12 
possession of them? Cf what 0a- 

. ture is their title ? 

Letter II]. Is their right to the land absolute? 
Is the land pow their own? OF, 
are they still holders under a s¥- 
perior ? 

Letter 1V. Have they dominion in their lands? 
Or do they lawfully possess only 
the wse of them? Can they 4 
what they like with their lands? 

Letter V. Cau they use them so as to drive the 
natives from them ? 

Letier V1. Can they use them su as to cause the 

natives to perish of hunger, or of 
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Just published, 


A LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of 
English Boys; being, an Explanation 
of the Rudiments of the Latin Language. By 
James Paut Cossert. 
Paice 3s., boards. 


Fourth Edition. 


™ COBBETT'S Spelling-Book. 
( Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter o 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This I have written by way of 
-™ A Stepping=@tone to my own 
| rammar; 


such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


Just published, price 2s., 


FOUR LETTERS: 
TO THE 


HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY, 


In answer to his ‘‘ Brief Inquiry into the 
*‘ true award of an Equitable Adjustment be- 
‘tween the nation and its creditors.”"—By 
WituiaM Cospbetr, M.P. for Oldham. 


THE CURSE 


OF 
PAPER MONEY AND BANEING, 


Or, a short History of Banking in the United 
States of America, with an account of its 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
Traders, and vn all the industrious classes o! 
the community. 
By W. M. Gouce, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
> Wm. Cossett, M.P. for Oldham. Price 4s 
‘11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and all Book- 
sellers. 








Just Published, 
THE 
LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 


President of America: with an interesting 
utispikce; and an exact likeness of the 
President. Price 3s. bils. 










WATIONAL REGENERATION. 


1. Letter from Mr. Fitton to Mr. Fielden. 
2. Leiter from Mr. Fieldén to Mr. Fitton. 
3. Letter from Mr. Holt to Mr. Fielden. 
Thich Letters contain a development of al! 
> priociples and all the views connected 
ith this important change iu the manufac- 








30TrH May, 1835. 
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Price 12s, 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIOWARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 


CONTAINING 


Phe names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions,. 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, and Tithings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 


First, one of the whole country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
mauner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towas. 


FOUR TABLES 


Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing 
the new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th Juue, 1832, 


Price 6s. a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDENER, 
OR, 


A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchea Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; aud on the Propagation and Cual- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Piants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 


AND ALSO, 

On the Formation of Sbhrubberies and Flower-« 
Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; , 


CONCLUDING WITH 
A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plautings, Prun ngs, and other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 

By WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Just published, price 4d. 
MR: COBBETT’S SPEECH; 
AND THE 


OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS MOTION 


FOR AN ABOLITION OF THE MALT- 
TAX. 





ing affairs of the country. 
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PRACTICAL BXERCISES 


i- Tv) 


COBBEIT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR; 


WITH A KEY, &c. 
By J. P. Cobbett. Pxice Two Shillings. 


JOURNAL 
oF 


A TOUR IN ITALY, 


AND ALSO IN PART OF 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 


The reutc being 
Fram Paris, throuch Lyons, to MarseiHes, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, aud Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND ° 
By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologua, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the A'ps by Monut St, Ber- 
nard, Getieva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 
The space of time Feing, 
From October 1228, tv September 1829. 
CONTAINING | 
A description of the couatry, of the printipal 
cities apd their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agricuiture, horiicul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of {provi- 
sions and labour; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people; - 


AND ALSO 


An accornt of the laws and customs, civi! 
and religivas, ant of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the severa! 
States. 


By JAMES P. COBBETT. 





- 
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OLD FURNIVAL’S INN COFFEE-HOUSE. 


1S very old-established Concern having 
undergone thorough Repnir, being fur- 


mished in a suporior style, with éntirely new 


Bedding, BATHS, and every conccivable 
corenen operas Bom = in June, 

_ re-opened as BRETT'S | > every 
department of which the Proprietor pledges 
himself gaint 00 theese rinciples of re- 
- co gee be - ‘a renewal 
, ios for soutien boll a conteey, 
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OR CORNS and BUNIONS.—Allng- 
ham’s Rotterdam Cern and Bunion 
Solvent, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication.” This valuable preparation, which 
has stood the test of experience for the last 
fourteen years, in totally eradicating Corns 
and Bunions withoat pain or inconvenience, 
needs little of the proprictor’s recommenda- 
tion ; its best being-in a trial of its 
infallible virtaes.—-Prepared from the original 
recipe, and sold by J. A. Sharwooi, 55, 
Bishopagate-street Without, in bottles at 
ls. 1$d., and 2s. 9d., and by all respectable 
medicine venders.—Ask for Allingham’s Corn 
and Bunion.Solvent, and see that J. A. Shar- 
wood is written on the outside wrapper, at- 
tempts" having been made, by imitating its 
title, to substitute a spurious article. 





URING the summer months the larve 

of destruc:ive insects are propagated in 
infinite multitudes, and with amazing rapidity, 
(and impregnate with millions of insects the 
very air we breathe,) to the great injury of 
the young shoots of trees, vines, plants, and 
every species of vegetation put into motion 
and growth by the genial influence of the 
season. J. READ begs to inform Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Nurserymen, &c. that he has re- 
cently invented a NEW HYDRAULIC MA- 
CHINE. for the putpose of subduing thes 
destructive insects, which make such deaily 
havoc on all fruit-trees and plants at this 
season of the year.. These machines are 
made of various dimeasions, suitable for every 
purpose of horticulture, aad also for extia- 
guishing fire at first breaking out. The val- 
vular action is so constructed that they can 
never get out of repair, and are ready to act 
in an instant. Also Read's Patent Garden, 
Syringe, and New Fumigating Bellows, 30s. 
each.—May be scen at the Patentec’s, 3), 
Regent Circas, Piccadilly... ewe ck 
NIGHT RESTORED, Nervous Head-ache 
b Cured, and Cholera Prevented. Under 
the Patronage of -his late -Majesty and the 
Lords of the Treasury. Mr, Abernethy used 
it, and termed it the faculty’s friend and nurse's 
vade-mecum. .Dr. Andfews also recommends 
5 A. Mackintyre, age 65, 3, 
ilver-street, Golden-square, of gutta serena; 
Mr. P. Sanderson, 10,1 -street, Leeds, of 
cataract; Mf. 11. Pluckwell, Tottenham-house, 
Middlesex, of ephthalmia; Miss S. Englefield, 
Park-street, Windsor, of nervous head-ache- 
Testimonials from medical gentlemen and fa- 
milies of the first respectability, proving the 


above, -may be seen at 39, Broad-strect 
and 24, K Long-acre. 
G INE’S EY ig sold in 


canisters, st Is. 3d., 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., and 8 
- Look to the signature of the inventor, 


- 
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s 
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